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ABSTRACT 

This is the report of the third phase of a 
multi-phase project designed to develop an inventory of documented 
accomplishments, for graduate student selection. The material 
developed in earlier stages was pilot-tested in Phase Three in 26 
departments that represented the fields of English, biology, and 
psychology. The major purpose of this study was to investigate the 
instrument developed in Stage- Two in terms of techu cal soundness 
and the feasibility of its use in the admissions process. This study 
represents the transition of the use of documented accomplishments to 
predict graduate school achievement from a research phase to a v more 
operational phase during which the instrument would be tested in 
actual admissions situations. The departments wefe asked to 
administer the instrument to their newly enrolled graduate students. 
Straightforward descriptive and correlational analyses of the 
responses to the inventory were conducted to describe characteristics 
of the students and the instruments and identify *the most reliable 
clusters of items and- indices of accomplishment. Students were, 
followed up at the end of their first year to assess their graduate 
school accomplishments and their relationship to previous — , 
attainments. Students' reactions 1 to the inventory were obtained by 
interview and by additional questions at the end of the inventory. 
(Author/CM) 
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Abstract 

, ' r ■ 

This is the report of the third phase of a multi-phase project 
designed to develop an inventory of documented accomplishments for 
graduate student selection. The paterial developed in earlier 
stages W8 pilot-tested in Phase Three in /6 departments that 
represented the fields of English, biology, and psychology. 

The major purpose of this study was to investigate the instru- 
ment developed in Stage Two in tens of: 1) technical soundness, 
and 2). the feasibility yfl its use. in the admissions process. This 
study represents the transition of the use of documented accomplish- 
ments to predict .graduate school achievement from a research 'phase 
to a more opera t tonal phase during which the instrument would be 

The departments were asked to administer the instrument to 
their newly enrolled graduate students. Straightforward descriptive 
and correlational analyses of the responses to the inventory were 
conducted to: (1) describe characteristics of the st indents and the 
instruments; and (2) identify the most reliable clusters of items 
^and Indices of accomplishment. Students' were followed up at the end 
of tneir first year to assess their graduate school accomplishments 
and their relationship to previous attainments. This information 
provided data for analyses of the short-term, correlates of the 
measures. In addition, faculty were interviewed to de/termine the 
plausibility of the content of the instrument and the most accurate 
and operationally simple instructions ami reporting formats. 
Students' reactions to the inventory were obtained by interview and 
by additional questions at the end of the Inventory. 



s 



Introduction and Background 



A basic purpose of graduate selection procedures is to select 
students who will be likely to be productive, creative, and provide 
leadership in their fields. In the selection process, graduate 
schools have always given attention to indications that students 
have made, significant contributions to a field over and above the 
traditional acadfeaic qualifications* However, many admissions 
commit? eed feel the need for a aore systematic way to evaluate the 
learning and activities o%) student* outside the class roc*, so that 
they, can select students who will be outstanding and who will j 
eventually contribute most to the field. At the saae time, aware of 
the changes in the nature of the Applicant pool, they wish to have 
aore appropriate select lop. procedures to evaluate the accomplishments 
of the older students, of unique and unconventional students, and of 
students- froa nontradi LOnfcl programs* 

This report represents the findings of Phase Three of a multi- 
stage project that was designed to aeet these needs by developing 
procedures to assess the accoiqplishaents of applicants to graduate 
school. In the first phase, trial instruments were developed after 
thoroughly reviewing other atteapts at assessing accomplishments and 
carefully considering the issues involved* This earlier resear 
showed that: 1) the best predictor of later accomplishment is 
earlier accomplishment, 2) these accomplishments are relatively 
unrelated to academic standing, 3) psychometrically satisfactory 
measures of earlier accomplishments,, based on self report can be 
constructed, 4) these measures are fairly Independent of / the social 
.class of ethnic status of students, 5) tlte measures can be used in, 
practical admissions decisions, and 6) several alternative approaches 
to developing these measures can be used. (See the attached summary 
of research on the prediction of high level acco^lishment for a 
description of this research.) Prototypes were developed based on 
three pf these approaches: a checklist (Holland, 1961), a aemidocu- 
mented approach (Shults and Skager, 1963), and an open-ended 
portfolio (Xnapp, 1975)* In the second Phase, an instrument was 
designed to meet r the operational* and conceptual requirements of an * 
inventory of documented accomplishments fcr graduate selection using 
many of the positive features of earlier approaches in as simple a 
format as possible. This first version was reviewed by a diverse 
group of people concerned with graduate admissions for the purpose 
of finding answers to the following 1 questions: 

(1) Hew open-ended should the procedures be? 

(2) How should the quality of accomplishments be evaluated? 

(3) What should, be the nature of the content? 

(4) What is the best strategy Jov documentation? 

(5) What is the best mode of delivery? 

The work proposed f<?r the third phase was phased directly on thys 
work of the previous phases. The first version of the instrument 
was revised on the basis of the rfeview process in the second ph*se« 

* 

if 



The Inventory was administered to graduate students enrolled 
in 26 departments. The^ major £ocus of this stage was two-foldT 
First, In matters pertaining to the technical soundness pf the 
procedures, the* purpose is to obtain , a first reading on the relia- 
bility and validity of such procedures in the admissions process. 

/ ■ 

Validity in this situation means the degree to which the items 
(accomplishments) reflect those attributes which are related to 
graduate school success and are acceptable to faculty and students 
in terms of relevancy to the admissions process. 

* * 

. Second, in matters pertaining to feasibility and development » 
the purpose of the study was to te£t the inventory in real-life 
situations in order to: 1) streamline and Improve it by clustering 
and eliminating items, and by cli^ifying instructions and Improving 1 
its format; 2) develop guidelines for the administration and 
use of the inventory; and, 3) Identify the most useful and appro- 
priate methods of analyzing and interpreting student responses and 
reporting the results of these responses to students and schools. 

Depending on the findings of Phase 3, the fourth stage might 
Include the administration of a refined Instrument in a different 
group of departments. The long-term predictive validity of the 
assessment instrument could be examined against a variety of criteria 
of graduate school success. These criteria would need' to be carefully 
constructed after thoroughly examining the meaning of short- and 
long-term success in the graduate school. set ting. In the fourth 
stage, operationally feasible procedures would be refined for 
possible use by the Graduate Records Examinations Board and/or by. 
graduate schools. A, more complete overview of the entire project 
and descriptions of project phases can be found, in the GRE Board 
Research Report, GREB No. 77-3R by Leonard Balrd. 



Review of Relevant Literature 



Recently, researchers have undertaken a*- vide variety of studies 
ttf~deteraine the antecedents of high-level accomplishment in science, 
writing, creative arts, and leadership. This section summarizes 
some of this research, and shows that there is evidence that high- 
level accomplishment can be predicted with some success, &v«n if we 
do not have a complete understanding of the process of achievement. 
Much of this research has been conducted in samples of college 
students or industrial researchers. 

This review concentrates on studies of real-life criteria 
of accomplishment, following the guidelines of MacKinnon (1062). 
These include:, (1) originality, uniqueness, or statistical 
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rarity; (2) adaptation to reality, aiding in the achievement of 
some real-life. goal, such as a scientific or aesthetic problem; and 
(3) sustained activity leading to the development, evaluation, and 
elaboration of an original idea. Studies based on such criteria 
as having a "creative" profile on a personality test, or other 
arbitrary classifications devised by a researcher will receive « 
less attention. 

» 

' Biographical inventories of earlier activity and accomplish- 
ment have been related to high ltfvel accomplishment in several 
populations:' college students, high school students, scientists, 
and professionals in academic and professional practice. These 
studies will be reviewed in following sections. 

They ate presented here as evidence for the power of measu r e s 
of accomplishment at one level to predict accomplishment at 
an&ther. Their relevance to the graduate school will be discussed 
in the final section. 

College students. High leVel accomplishment among students 
has been examined* in many studies. As a natural outgrowth of 
their concern iox talent, National Merit Scholarship Coloration 
reports! a series of .studies concerned 4 with high level accomplish- 
ment. These studies include many significant relations between 
biographical information and achievement in college. "Achievement" 
consisted of such accomplishments as "Had a scientific or scholarly 
paper published (or in press) in a scientific or professional 
journal,^ "Received an award for acting, playi/riting or .other phase 
of drama," "Was editor or feature writer for collegiate paper, 
annual, magazine, or anthology, etc.," "Composed music which has 
been given at least one ^public performance," "Won a prize or award 
in an art competition, painting, sculpture, ceramics, etc." 
"Organized a college political group or campaign." Sciles were 
developed for six areas: science, art, music, leadership, drama, 
•and writing. In studies by Holland and Nichols (1964), and 
Nichols and Holland (1963), nearly every major test that has been 
suggested for the prediction of accomplishment was use<^ in the 
predictor battery, including personality scales of all sorts, 
4 uteres t measures, assessments of cognitive styles, "creativity 
*,ts*" and high-level aoility tests. The best predictor 0 f 
omplishment in college was accomplishment in the same area - 
high school, as measured by simple check lists pf nonacademic 
achievements. (Similar. results have been found in a large 
sample study of more typical students CBaird,. 1969aD.) Other 
National Herit studies by Roberts (1965) and Nichols (1966) 
studied the item correlates o^ high-level accomplishment. Roberts 
developed scales for six area ; accomplishment: science, art, 
writing, music, leadership,^ speech (as defined by the same 
sort of items described earlier). In general, more achievers in 
each area endorsed the items expressing interest, activity, or 
competence in eaph area than did the nonachieyers. These items 



tended to be directly related to the kinds of accomplishments 
later exhibited In college. As Roberts states: "Many of the 
items in each scale were directly content-related to the area of . 
criterion achievement, and a fair number were related to other 
specific areas of activity and achievement . 11 Fcfr example, in 
the science scale, more than half of the positive 'predictors were 
'.'direct indicators of scientific activity or interest and several 
others may be, "technological" in nature (e.g., photography, feature 
collections)." Nichols* correlations also indicated that previous 
behaviors wire generally the best predictors of high level accomplish 
ment in both a Merit sample and a sample representing a broad range 
of talent. (Biographical information about previous accomplishments 
was a b«<erjM^dictor than the personality, interest, or ability 
scales thatT#chols also used in his study.) Other studies using 
1 ? r _8®„ 8a ?P_ le8 of avera 8 e students have shown that scales measuring 
high school nonacademic accomplishment are the best ^predictors* 
of later accomplishment in college and have sufficiently high 
correlations to be of practical use (Richards, Holland, and Lutz, 
1967; Baird, 1969a) . Ability, personality, and interest measures 
were generally poor predictors in these studies. 

The need for measures of out of class accomplishment in addi- 
tion to measures of academic accomplishment is evidenced by the 
fact that, in all these dtqiies, there was little relation between 
grades, academic ability as measured by test scores, and later 
accomplishment* The need is further emphasized by the work of 
Wallach and Wing (1969) who replicated these studies in the*ir 
study of DukeTJniversity students in which little relationsip 
between academic- and nonacademic achievement was found using' methods 
other than correlations < Baird (1968) similarly compared bright 
and average students and found little average difference in their 
nonacademic accomplishments. . Elton and Shevel (1969) further 
clarified the issue by examining individual items .on the ACT scales 
of accomplishment and finding that some out-of-class accomplishments 
were related to measures of academic talent but about an equal num- 
ber showed a negative or no relationship. 

High school stud inte r The studies of high school students 
provide somewhat indirect evidence of the power of measures of 
previous accomplishment to predict later accomplishment* They 
are reviewed here because they show that previous activity and 
experiences which are related to accomplishment are predictive 
of later accomplishment, as well as earlier accomplishment, per se. 
Long-term activity and interest in an area may not result in 
ptiblically recognizable accomplishments, but they do show that 
behaviors consistent with later accomplishment are Important; 
accomplishment does not appear overnight. 



< 
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Schaef er and Anastasi (1968) , and Anastasi and Schaef er (1969) , 
developed biographical inventory' keys against criteria of creative 
accomplishment among high school boys and girls. - Separate keys 
were. developed for (a) science and (b) art and creative writing, 
and cross validated in second criterion groups. Cross-validated 
validity coefficients among the boys were .35 and .64 for the 
science and art-writing scales, respectively, For girls, art and 
writing were predicted ip a crosp validation with' correlations 
of .34 and .55,' respectively. Using a similar biographical inven- 
tory and the same sample, Schapffer (I<J69) was able to predict 
creative performance in art for boys (.65), writing for girls (.55), 
and, in combination with personality scales, science for boys (.48) 
and art for girls (.55). In their discussion of the contents of 
these scales, Anastasi and Schaef fer (1969) pointed to the common 
characteristics of high performing adolescents (with some support 
from other studies).' These were: continuity and pervasiveness 
of interest in the students 9 chosen field; prevalence of unusual, 
novel, and diverse experiences; and the educational superiority 
of the students 1 family background.! The fir9t point deserves 
some reemptesis. Two studies (Baird, 1968, 1969b) indicate that * 
accomplishment often begins in adolescence or before in exploratory 
activity, often- resulting in recognized achievement^ Baird atid 
Richards (19$8) and Baird (1969b) found that such accomplishment 
seldom begins in college; there are few "late bloomers." The 
great majority of students who show accomplishments in college 
showed similar activities in high school. Anastasi and Schaef fer 
(1969) point o/t: ( 

# 

Typically, the Jiighiy creative adolescent girl 
in this 'study *htd manifested an absorbing interest 
in her field since childhood and her creative ac^ivi- 
o ties had received recognition through exhibitions, 

publication, prizes, -or awards. Her initial interest 
was thus reinforced* and reinforced early in life by 
persons J.n authority, such as parents and elementary 
school teachera. * ^ 

Similar results are reported in studies of industrial 
scientific and, professional samples, reyiewed in the following 
section. 
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Predicting high level accomplishments among scientists and 
other adult groups from biographical records of accomplishment and 
activity . Biographical variables both. dealing with past accomplish- 
ments and past activity and interest similar to those just describee! 
have been found to characterize scientists who have demonstrated 
a high level of accomplishment . For example, Roe (1953) found 
many unusual biographical characteristics of scientists in her 
sample. Kulberg and Owens (1960) and Moirrisson, Owens, Glennon, 
and Albright (1962) found that biographical information correlated 
with the creativity, professional interest , and^ research competence 
of engineers and scientists. Albright ,and Glennon (1961) found 
that biographical variables distinguished between supervisory and 
research oriented scientists at lall 'levels of a laboratory organiza- 
tion. Smith, Albright, and Glennon (1961) also found that biographical 
information predicted rated scientific competence, rated creativity 

♦and number of patents within a group of research scientists. These 
three criteria were predicted in a cross-validation sample with 
correlations of .61, .52, and .52, respectively. The content of the 
items suggests high self-confidence and high self-conception. "This 
interpretation is reinforced by the frequency with which t^ie high 
criterion groups say that they (a) have more readily taken advantage 
of opportunities presented then, (b) consider their achievements 
thus far to be greater than those of others with the same education, 
(c) work more quickly than others, and (d) prefer to haVe many 
things 'on tlt^ fire 1 simultaneously. 11 It might be noted that these 
descriptions are based primarily on answers to factual questions 
about the scientists' accomplishments. Chambers (1964) used .both 
biographical and personality test variables to study creativity in 
chemists an<f psychologists. Three personality scales and 16 bio- 
graphical items were significantly related to the criterion of 
creativity. The more creative scientists more often had fathers 
who were professional men, graduated from high school earlier, 
spent more hours per week (more than 50) in study and research in 

.graduate school, published more articles then, and more often met 
their graduate school expenses by scholarships and fellowships 
than by part/-time work. 



McDermid (1965) found tfikt biographical variables were the 
best- predictors of supervisory and peer ratings of high level 
(in this case, creative) performance. McDermid also used personality 
tests (the California Psychological Inventory and the Adjective 
Check List) an interest test (The Vocational Preference Inventory) 
.a high level intelligence test (Concept Mastery Test), the Social 
Insight Test and Welsh Figufe Preference Test. All these tests had 
been used in other studies of creativity, but Vere not useful in 
McDermid' s sample of engineering personnel. McDermid concludes* 
"The correlations obtained in this study between paper and pencil 
tests and the criteria of creativity were so low as to be virtually 



useless for predictive purposes; biographical .data, on the ot^er. 
hand, proved to be significant as predictors of both supervisory and 
peer ' ratings, of creativity. This finding, of course, is quite 
consistent with the practical dictum that the best predictor of 
future performance is past performance. . *'\ n , 

Taylor end son (1967) summarized eight years of work on 
the' identification $>f biographical predictors of scientific perfor- 
mance. In the last NASA scientist samples the cross-validated 
correlations with ratings of creativity were .41, with the number 
of publications .62, and with GS level, .72. The factors in the 
Taylor and Ellison study were consistent both with othef studies 
of accomplishment in science and the studies of students just ' / 
summarized. The highly performing scientists, as the students, / 
tended to have a concept-ion of .themselves as capable of high level 
professional performance, are independent of others 1 ' opinions, • 
have great dedication to* their work, work- very hard, have clear 
ideas of £heir goals, which they set at a high level, and are 
intellectually oriented, a trait that developed early in adolescence. 

Finally, Mundqjt and Davis (1974) -have shown that biographical 
accomplishment scales administered in high school predicted adult 
accomplishment six years lat^c . The adult accomplishments included 
such things as "was author or /coauthor of scholarly Qr scientific 
article accepted for publication in a popular or professional 
journal or presented as a public* lecture," "receive^ an award for 
acting 'or some other phase of drama," "sold one or more wdrks of 
art to coljLectots, museums, or the general public," "won a literary 
award or prize for creative writing," "composed or arranged music 
which was publicly performed," and "been a candidate for election 
to school board, city, county, or state office. 

The nfedian correlation between the high school accomplishment 
scales" and the corresponding adult scales w$s .25 for men and .26 
for w6men when graduates and nongraduates were combined. In con- 
trast, the median correlation between high school grades and adult 
accomplishments was .03 for men and .00 for women, and the medians 
correlation between ACT composite scores and adult accomplishments 
was .06 for men ai^d .10 for women. The median* correlation between 
^college gradeo and adult accomplishments w^s .09 for all students 
combined. This study is important because it shows the long range 
validity of the biographical accomplishment scales, even after the 
intervention of college ard work, and illustrate again their 
superiority over other measures. ^ 



In sum, stud 4 "8 we have reviewed support the conclusions 
reached by Baird u969a) s 

• 

There is seme consensus, then, that students who 
later achieve . . . (in creative activity, as well as 
academic activity) have engaged in activities and 
developed skills related to that area, have conscious 
goals and desires to achieve in that area, and 
describe themselves as having ability in. that atea. 

• . . The achiever . . . has a history of activi- 
ties and achievements related to his present achieve- 
ment. He is motivated to achieve in this area and 
accurately assesses his own talents. Perhaps rather 
than attempting to develop new scales to describe 
some universal creative mind, psychologists should 
concentrate on the development of woxi accurate and 
reliable measures of past activities, goals, and 
self -description. 

These results and those of the student samples suggest 
that measures of accomplishment could be used for the early 
identification of students with the potential for high level 
accomplishment, and as one of the bases for selecting stu-^ 
dent? for special programs. In most of these studies, 
biographical information about past accomplishment was the 
best predictor of later performance, better than ability, 
interest or personality tests, suggesting the power of 
these variables for particular purposes. 



Some Questions About Direct Assessment of 
Biographical Accomplishment Scales 

We have just seen the power of b± 2 ra Phical accomplishment 
information to predict subsequent high level accomplishment. The 
studies just reviewed indicate that this information is considerably 
more useful than mpst other kinds of information. However, before 
we consider using this kind of data in practice we deed to answer 
four questions about it: (1) can we believe students' reports?, 
(2) can measures be constructed which meet stand psychometric 
criteria, (3) how would such measures be used in real-life 
selection situations, and (4) are such measures fair to students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds? 
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The Validity of Direct Measurement per se 

Probably th most critical issue in the use of reports of 
accomplishments is whether we can believe a person's responses. 
There is some evidence that these reports can be believed. However, 
it may be useful to fi^st consider the general question as to whether 
one can believe what people say on questionnaires, since this 
bears on the general validity of questionnaires concerning accom- 
plishments. The problem is, simply, beyond obvious and innocuouc 
information such as th*ir vocational choices or hometown size, can 
or will people give a& .rate accounts of their history and present 
status? The studies of the validity of self-report provide 
a fairly consistent answer to our question. Mosel and Coyan 
(1952) reported high validity for application blank work histories 
in industrial settings. They found a high level of agreement 
between the claims made by job applicants and the reports of past 
employers with respect to weekly wages, duration of employment 
and job duties. .All cbr relations except one were .90 or greater. 
Hardin and Hershey (1960) found that when workers 1 reports of their 
wages on a questionnaire were checked against company pay records, 
the worker and company figures correlated .98 among women, and .99 
among men. About eight percent of the sample under- or over-stated . 
their pay by plus or minus six percent. Interestingly, about three 
times as many employees Understated their pay as overstated it. 
Clausen (1968) compared self-reports of voting in elections to 
official records and found an "Invalidity" rate of approximately 
6.9 percent. He cautions that this may be 4 an overestimate, for 
"All errors that lead the investigator astray in tracking down the 
record of the respondent's vote, e.g., Incorrectly spelled name, 
Incorrect address, h*ve the one sided effect of challenging the 
validity of the respondent's vote report." This ii a very Important 
point to remember in every study of the validity of self-reports. 
One should not simply assume 100 percent accurafcy in official 
records and the. reports on those, records. « 

Calahan (1968) asked a number of Denver adults questions 
ranging, from whether they had a phone in their homes to whether 
they contributed to the Community Chest. The salf -reports on many 
factutel question* were quite accurate. After a variety of analyses, 
Calahan noted that accuracy was higher far items concerned with 
recent facts. Cala h ay concluded that respondents generally will 
give accurate responses even when' it may reflect on their prestige, 
provided that the question of fact concerns the respondent's 
recent activities rather than past events. 
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In samples of college students, Walsh (1967, 1968, and 1969) 
has found that students generally provide accurate reports of 
their past behavior, even when Items deal with sensitive Issues 
such as falling courses* However, Calahan's comments seem to 
apply to college students, as well. Thus, Walsh's students 
seemed to have a little difficulty recalling remote or insig- 
nlglcant events, but,/'... , If an error of plus or minus .20 was 
permitted In a students report of his previous semester GFA, then 
the percentage of accuracy would be 100 percent." Overall, Walsh 
found a very high level of accuracy. In addition, Walsh did not 
find any difference In accuracy between Interview, questionnaire 
or "personal data blank. "\ In his later studies, Walsh found that 
the level of accuracy of self -report *was not changed when students 
were given financial or .social Incentives to distort their self- 
report. Studied of the validity of se' .-reported grades reviewed by 
Balrd (1976) also generally Indicate that students provide quite 
accurate information about themselves. 

Let us now turn directly t? measures of accomplishment. As 
part of a comprehensive study of the accuracy of self -report 8 on 
a questionnaire administered with a national college' testing program, 
Maxey and Ormsby (1W1) studied the agreement between student- 
reported and school-reported nonacademic achievement on 28 Items. 
(They also studied the accuracy of self-reported grades, and reached 
the same conclusions as did Balrd, 1976, that students usually give 
very accurate reports of their grades.) Their sample Included 
5775 students completing the ACT battery. Their reports were 
checked with schopl reports In 134 high schools^ The achievements 



and science, and included sueh items as "Edited a school paper or 
yearbook" and "Placed first, second, or third in a regional or 
state science contest." The average level of agreement between 1 
student report and school records was about 90 percent. But this 
did not mean that 10 percent of the students were exaggerating. 
On the typical item only about 6 percent of the students claimed an 
acctomplishment for which the school had no record. For the other 
four percent of students, the school credited then with an achieve- 
ment they did not claim. The items on which there was greatest 
agreement tended to be highly visible, easily verifiable items such 
as "Placed first, second, or third In a regional or state speech 
contest." Conversely, the items on which there was Ttess agreemeht 
tended to be behaviors about which the school would /ttave Tittle 
information, such as "Actively campaigned to elect another student." 
No systematic differences in agreement tfere found when the data 
was broken down by sex or family income level . Students who made 
better grades tended to be slightly less accurate than those who made 
lower grades. The authors think this may be due to a tendency 
for students n£th higher grades to be more active in school social 
activities in ways unknown to school personnel. The fact that the 




speech, drama, art, writing, 
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8tudents f reports j>f achievement were gathered while they were com- 
pleting a national assessment for college admission leads one to 
expect them to be exaggerated. The fact that* th6y tended not to be 
adds strong support to the idea that self-reports are accurate. 

A great deal of other evidence on the validity and utility of 
self-re >ort measures is reported in Baird (1976). 

^ In summary, from the evidence available, it appears that ques- 
tionnaire responses; have useful validity. More particularly the 
validity of questions about past accomplishments appears useful 
enough for the decisions and actions that they could be used for. 

Can biographical measures of accomplishment be made psycho- 
metrically adequate? The* studies of the scales developed by the 
National Merit Scholarship Program (Nichols and Holland, 1964), 
the research on more average college students (Richards/ Holland, 
and Lutx, 1967;> Richaras Lutz, 1968) and the operational work 
of the American College Testing Program (ACT Technical Report, 1973) 
show that biographical accomplishment scales can be constructed 
with adequate reliability. Occasional skevness in ±he scales does 
^not present a serious limitation (Holland and Richards, 1967). 
The validity of the scales does ndt seem to be affected by restric- 
tions of range on academic talent (Holland and Richards, 1$V; 
Baird, 1969a). The validity.Vf the scales, discussed earlier in 
the review also indicates the psychometric Adequacy of the scales. 
All of the results may be underestimates because of the brevity 
of thr* scales used in these studies. In sum, it appears that 
biographical accomplishnfent scales can be constructed which meet 
standard/ psychometric requirements. 

Can biographical accomplishment scales &e used in practice ? 
Biographical accomplishment measures have seldom been used in real- 
life studies of ,the selection of college or graduate students so t 
there are few guidelines for the person who would like to make use 
of these variables. A few industrial studies provide some stimulating 
suggestions, but these are few and far between. Certainly, very 
few, if any, colleges or graduate institutions have made past extra- 
academic accqm^llshment the most Important basis of their selection 
procedures. However ,\a study by Baird and Richards (1968) simulates 
what would happea if various selection procedures were followed for 
admission to college and this study suggests some of the practical 
problems using accomplishment data in selection decisions. The 
authors compared tfie results i£; 1) only academic criteria were 
used to admit students to college; 2) only criteria baried on 
previous creative accomplishment in" each of six areas were used; 
and 3) both academic and creative accomplishment #ere used. A close 
examination of the study leads one to the* conclusion tha* an educa- 
tional institution cannot hav.e everything. For example ,Jif an 
institution selected students only for high level accomplishment 
rather than for grades, it would increase its dropout rate. However, 
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an institution could still make use of nonacafrea^c predictors # of / 
creative accomplishment . For example, as Baird and Richards ^ 
suggest, ". . . a college could decide which areas of achievement _ 
it wished to emphasize; that is, whether it preferred more or 
fewer students with potentials for achievement in leadership or 
science, art or writing, speech and drama or music*" In short, 
a college or graduate school can obtain a group of students who 
will fit its purposes and goals to a reasonable extent. 

Are the measures fair to disadvantaged students ? One fundamental 
concern about these measures is whether they are fair to. a£udep£s who 
may not have had opportunities for accomplishment . If they have not 
had a chance to engage in various activities, or attended institutions 
laiking in appropriate facilities, they would be expected to appear j 
lacking In accomplishments'. The evidence on this pqint indicates that 
students f fom disadvantaged backgrounds do about as well on assessments 
of their real-life accomplishments as do other students * For example, 
Baird (1967) compared students from families with different incomes 
In aination^psample of 18,378 college. bound students. The groups 
rangaa from^below $5,000" (approximately the lowest quarter of - 
incomes In the national distribution at the time of thk study) to 
"25,000 and above" (approximately the top one or two percent). The 
differences between the groups were very small and, in the case of 
higher levels of achievement, virtually nonexistent. In a second 
study, Baird (1969c) stbdied the relationship between family Income 
and educational ambitions in a national randpm sample* of 15,535 col- 
lege bound students. Although educational ambitions were significantly 
related to accomplishments in several areas, family income was not* 
That is, students f^om families with different Incomes did not 
significantly differ in the number or level of accomplishments they 
reported. (It is important that both studies showed significant 
differences among the income groups on measuies of academic ability.) 
These results suggest that the accomplishment measures do not 
discriminate against disadvantaged students, although disadvantaged 
students do score lower on academic ability tests. 

Studies of the large samples of college freshmen, obtained 
by the American Council on Education also show that Black students 
report just as many accomplishments of the kind we have been 
discussing as do White students. Bayer and Boruch (1969) compared 
the high school accomplishments of 12,300 Black college freshmen 
with those of 230,582 non Black students enrolled in 358 colleges, 
and found no differences. Bayer (1972) found the same results when 
he compared the accomplishments of 12,927 Blacks with 158,111 non 
Blacks in 32& colleges. These results held in all types of institu- 
tions. In short, the evidence indicates that reports of accomplish- 
ments do not discriminate against disadvantaged or minority students. 
In fact, since these studies were based on reports of high school 
accomplishments, where one would expect any discriminatory effects 
to be much larger than' in college, it seems logical to believe 
that there would be little, if any, difference among the attainments 




of graduate school applicants. (In fact, in the national sample 
of low and other income students studied by Holmstrom C19733, there 
were no differences in .the college achievements she studied.) 

Implications for a Graduate Admissions Ixfibntq^Jof Accomplishment \ 

The implications can be stated faimy briefly. (1) Since the* 
consensus of the studies indicates that /inf o mat ion about past' 
accomplishments is the best predictor ox later accomplishments, 
graduate school admissions 1 committees who wish to select students' 
with the greatest tential for future accomplishi&ent should look 
for evidence of Students' past accomplishments. (2) Satisfactory 
measures of past accomplishments have been constructed at other 
levels v so it seems plausible to believe that such measures canbe 
constructed at the graduate 3chool admissions level. (3) The 
measures that have been constructed appear to have adequate reli- 
ability, accuracy, and validity, so ±y seems plausible to think 
that measures whl are adquate A these ways can be developed f 
graduate school admissions. (4) The measures seem independent ot 
apademic aptitude, so similar measures for graduate school admissions 
would probably add a good deal of information of a new kind to the 
admissions situation, and '5) studies simulating the use of these 
lheasures show that different selection strategies produce different 
results, so graduate schools should net see these measures as 
panaceas, but as a new kind of Information. 

Sunaaifr / 

* 

We have found biographical accomplisi^aent information to provide 
useful prediction of later high level accomplishment in a wide 
variety of samples and settings. In theje studies, no other class 
or ydriables proved nearly^.so useful. The information seems believ- 
able, it can be psychometrically adequate, and it can be used in 
various selection strategies. A strong case can be made for the 
utility and value of biographical accomplsihment information. 



Procedures and Sample 



The major procedures used to carry out the purposes of the 
study were: (1) selecting an advisory panel; (2) refining the first ' 
version of the inventory; (3) developing interview schedules for 
students and staff and a follow-up questionnaire; (4) developing a 
general plan for data collection including the selection of a sample 
of schools and departments; (5) collecting the data; and (6) conducting 
analyses to summarize student and faculty responses to the inventory 
and interviews. 



Selecting the Advisory Panel 



4 Since Phase Three was a research project requiring the coopera- 
tion of institutions outside ETS, a committee of external advisors 
was asked to guide the course of the work* They provided advice to 
researchers concerning the revision of the instrument, development 
&f effective procedures for its use and selection of the sample of 
institutions* The following individuals agreed to serve on this 
panel: 

Dr. Leo Berner, Jrl # i 

Associate Dean of the* Graduate College 

Texas A & M University " 

Ms* Anne Fltspatrick. 
Graduate Student 
' University of^ Massachusetts 

Dr. Ronald Geballe 

Dean of the Graduate School 

University of Washington 

» • . - 

Dr. Leslie Hicks ' 

Professor, Department of Psychology ' 
Howard University 

Dr. John L. Holland 

Professor* Center for the Study of the 

Social Organization of Schools 
Johns HopklnsNlg^versity j 

Dr. Sybil Vovinski 
* Associate Academic Dean & Registrar 

♦University of Dallas 

* Dr. Rose-Marie Oster 
Associate Dean of the Graduate School 
University -of Colorado 

Dr. Cecelia Preciado-Burciaga 
Assistant to the President ✓ 
Stanford University 

. 

1 Mr. Stephen L. Wise 

Graduate Student 
t University of Illinois 
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The cambers *of the committee were appointed at the outset of 
the project and were sent information about research and development 
that occurred prior to Phase Three. In addition, they were asked to 
criticise the first version of the inventory and react to a tentative 
list of graduate schools that might be included in the iield test. 

* * 
! 

Refining the Inventory 

The fiist version of the inventory was reviewed by the research, 
test development, r+a& Office of Minority Education staff from ETS, 
and the editorial staff of the GRF Board, In addition, the inventory 
was submitted to students at GRE* Student meetings and to members of 
the GRE Minority Affairs Committee ftffc their review. Finally, the * 
project advisory panel was asked to criticize the inventory with the 
followAg major points in* mind: 

L * f 

1. Format- / 

1 Is the format easy to read and interpret 
or confusing? How can it be improved? 
Are directions clear? 

2. Language- 

Is the wording clear and the gramma* correct? 

3. Content- \ « 

Does the content of the inventory follow 
from the objective and rationale of the 
project? Is the content "face valid'- for 
young as well as older adults, minorities, 
women, etc.? Is anything in the inventory 
offensive? 



4. Ctility- 



£ny suggestion? for boosting the inventory's 
utility in the graduate admisflons process? 
Will students find this inventory interesting 
and useful to them in presenting their 
achievements? 



•0 



Major criticisms from reviewers of the firs" version of the 
inventory were: 

1. The inventory was unwieldy, bulky, ana difficult to handle, 
ind therefore took too much time to read. 

2. Sections were confusing because they did not seem to follow 
a particular rationale. 

e 

3. The content of lose itass in different sections appeared to 



be redundant* 

4. The directions were confusing. 

5. There were inconsistencies in the- language of soae of the 
items. 

6. The tone of aany of the itaasfwas* toq^cadeaic and the 
language of, the inventory should be more down-to-earth. 

r 

7. There were not enough activities that would be likely to be 
undertaken by minority students. 

8. There were too few "ordinary" accent ishaents included in 
^the inventory* 

9* There were soae questions about the importance of knowing 
whether these activities were part of a college assignment. 

10. The inventory discriminated Against older students since 
they may not remember details. Conversely, some reviewers 
-said younger students might be penalized because they did 
not have enough time to accumulate attainments. 

11. The inventory would not be useful to faculty, unless a 
cogent summary report was available as part of the service. 

12. Students, In general, foucd the inventory interesting but 
intimidating since they felt inadequate if they could not 
find something they had jione. 

Many of these comments were heeded when developing the second 
version of the inventory (Appendix A)* The following changes were 
made: 

1. The inventory was converted to a booklet with a less 
coop lex format* 
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2. The number of sections was reduced, and some items were 
deleted. > 

3. Items were added reflecting minority interests* 

4. Some new activities were added that reflected a more 
realistic level of ^^complishment. 

5. The directions were simplified. 

6* The instrument was edited to ensure correct usage and to 
eliminate inconsistencies. 

'Biographical items were added to ascertain -students' undergrad- 
uate major, sex, age, undergraduate grade point average, and minority 
status, to determine whether these characteristics were related to 
the kinds and number of activities they reported. An evaluation 
section was added for the purpose of obtaining students' reactions * 
to the inventory and to specific items* 



Developing a Follcfw^up Questionnaire and Interview Format 

A follow-up questionnaire was developed by UTS researchers and 
subject matter specialists in the area* of English, biology, and 
psychology (Appendix E^i This questionnaire was administered 
in the spring to the recently admitted graduate students who had 
taken the Inventory in the fall. The purpose of this -procedure was 
to study the short-term predictive power of the inventory* Students 
were queried about their perceptions of their success in their f itst 
year of graduate school, and what they had accomplished in terms of 
activities and products* These responses were later compared with 
the responses to the inventory to determine the strength and types 
of relationships between past and present accomplishments and 
activities. 

Schedules were devised for the interviews planned with 
graduate deans, faculty, and students. The purpose ot the 
interviews was to determine reactions to the inventory by the 
types of individuals who play Important roles in the admissions 
process. Questions concerning the utility of the instrument in the 
admissions process and the feasibility of operationalizing such 
procedures were Included in the Interviews. 
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pevelopina a Data Collection Plan 



ETS ataf f aelected 12 graduate achoola for possible inclusion 
in the study. Individual achools were selected in such a way ao aa 
to font a total group of graduate achools that reflected the variety 
of graduate achools in general. Care was taken to fnclude schools 
that offered gifaduate prograas in all three aubject areas whenever 
possible. Thie°liet was sent to the members of the project advisory 
committee for their review. The committee was asked to choose a - 
sample of achools with the following criteria in mind: 

V Prestige rank of biology, psychology,, and Englieh ^ 
departments. 0 

Geographical diversity. * ^-^/^ 

Degree of centralization in the graduate school. 

Control of institution. 

5. Siue of school and/or departments. 

The following schools were chosen for inclusion in the study: 

Arizona 'State University 
Brandeia University** 
Duke University 
Howard University** 
Louisiana State University** 
Rutgers University** 
Southern Illinois University*^ 
Stanford University 
^Pfatas A tk M University** 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
Universfty of Waahington * 

The final sample used in the etudy contained the sane number of 
achools as aubmltted to the committee since sone schools were 
deleted and some added aa a result of the committee's advice. 
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**These schools were visited by project staff. 



Graduate deans of these universities were invited to 
participate by the chairman of the.GRE Board, and to apppint a 
campus cpordinator . Upon consenting to participate in the project, 
campus coordinators vera sent instructions and a packet of inven- 
tories. Inventories nere distributed and collected by the 
coordinators, who returned the instruments to ETS for analyses. In 
the spring the follow-up questionnaires were distributed by the 
coordinators to students who took the' inventory* Students returned 
these quest ionnairef to ETS by mail on an individual basis. 

Interviews with graduate deans, faculty, and students (graduate 
and undergraduate) were conducted after the students responded to 
the inventory and before the followug questionnaire was distributed. 
At each school the* graduate dean or associate dean, faculty members 
and graduate students representing the English, biology, and psychology 
departments were interviewed. In addition, undergraduates from each 
of the fields we*e invited to discuss the inventory and graduate 
admissions In general in a |roup setting with the visiting researcher. 

Sample C 

Although all schools were initially eager to participate in the 
study, some could not complete all the tasks required of them. 
Delays and poor return rates resulted from various problems on 
individual campuses, ranging 'from the illness of a dean to academic 
calendars that were .not synchronised with the project schedule. Two 
schools were unable to return the inventories. 

» _ y - 

The inventories /were sent to the coordinator on each campus. * 
The number sent depended on the coordinator's figures for the 
first-year graduate enrollments in English, biology, and psychology. 
In some cases these figures were probably estimates, and in others 
included part -time students, and in most cases were probably barfed 
on numbers at the beginning of the semester. To account for possible 
losses of surveys we sent an extra five per department. Thus, 
although wfe sent out over 800 inventories, they wqxe intended for 
only 'approximately 650 students* Thu«, the 308 processed inventories 
were probably representative of 50 to 65 percent of the. actual 
enrollment*) (An additional 25 inventories arrived after it was too 
late to process them.) A total of 308 inventories wtfre* collected 
from 26 departments in the remaining ten schools; 163 follow-up 
questionnaires were collected* Recovery rates for the follow-up 
survey Varied from school to school. The lowest rate was 0 percent, 




, the highest 62 percent. The follow-up questionnaire was distributed 
near the end of the school year, therefore the overall r$te was 
lower than It tight have been if the. questionnaire had been dis- 
tributed earlier • 

» 

In addition, partly because of some misunderstandings about the 
meaning of "conf irfentlallty," it was not possible to match the 
inventory data with the data from the follow-up quest ionnalree v for 
21 cases* Thus, the short-term prediction study wis based on 142 
cases* 

Characteristics of the sample * The sample included a wide 
variety 0 f students, as shown in Table 1* There were approximately 
the same number of men and women* Although the absolute numbers 
of blacks and qjfrer minorities in the sample ems small, the percentage 
was considerabl^larger than that in the total population of graduate 
students (Cabrera, 1978)* The students varied widely in age and 
number of years since earning the bachelor's degree. Almost a 
quarter had had some previous graduate education* The most common 
educational goal was a doctorate or post-doctoral study, with about 
one in five seeking a masters degree* Just over half (53Z) hoped to 
obtain a faculty position after completion of graduate school* 
Over two-thirds of the sample had worked during their last two years 
of college, and 81 percent had worked between graduation and entrance 
to graduate school, 37 percent full time for six months or more* 

Analyses X 

Percentages of responses were calculated for the entire sample, 
and for groupings of students based on their fields, undergraduate 
grades, sex, ethnic group, and age* The percentages of students' 
responses to the detailed questions about each accomplishment were, 
calculated, based on the students reporting such an accomplishment.^ 
The correlations among items were calculated, and an attempt was 
made to use this information to construct scales (i.e. groupings of 
accomplishments with similar content)*' The distributions, means, ( 
standard deviations, and coefficient alphas of four resulting scales 
were calculated* One way analysis of variance was employed to 
compare the scores of groups of students, again based on their 
field, grades, sex, ethnicity, and age. A short-term prediction 
study was conducted in which the incidence of graduate school 
accomplishments was correlated with these four scales, undergraduate 




Table 1 



Bescmptlon of the Sample 



^ex" 



Characteristic 



Percentage 
N of Sample 



Characteristic 



N 



Percentage 
of Sample 



Male 
Female 

Ethnic Identification 



168 
140 



Age 

, 21 or leas 
22 

' 23 
24 

25-29 
30-34 
t 35 or greater 

Years Since BA 
0-1 
2 
3 
4 

5-9 

10 or more 



18 
80 
61 
46 
63 
27 
10 



138 
45 
41 
22 
37 

'20 



55 
45 



American Indian or Native American 


2 


<1 


Black, Afro-American or Negro 


29 


9 


Mexican- American or Chlcano 


2 


- <1 


Oriental or , As lanr American 
Puerto Rlcan or Spanish- 


' 9 


3 






speaking American - ; 


2 * 


<1 


White or Caucasian 


250 


81 


Other 


14 


5 



6 
26 
20 
15 
21 
9 
3 



46 
15 
14 
• 7 
12 
6 



J 



Position desired on completion 
of graduate school 

Postdoctoral fellowship 21 

Teaching or administration in 
elementary or. secondary school 2 

Teaching in junior college 6 

Teaching in a f cur-year college 
or university 52 

University research knd teaching 105 

College or university adminis- 
tration | t 3 

Research in industry or with non- 
« / profit organization or institute 40 

Self-employed professional pract 
practice * * 4 

Professional practice with a 
clinic* hospital* or, agency 41 

Executive position (adminis- 
trator, curator, etc.) in a 
nonacademic organization 
including government 16 

Other / 18 

Hours, *,week spent working during 
your lwtt two years of under- 
graduate college. 

not work 80 

hours 78 

L-20 hours 92' 

^21 or more hours^ 56 

(continued) 



1 
2 

17 
34 



13 



13 



5 
6 



26 
25 
30 
18 



\ 



27 



/. 



Characteristic 



Table 4 {continued) 



Percentage 
N of Sample 



Characteristic 



Percentage 
of Sample 



Undergraduate Major 

Biology 64 21 

English 63 21 

Psychology 96 1 31 

Zoology 27 9 

Other- S7 18 

Citizenship 

United States 291 94 

Other 17 6 

Previous Graduate Attendance 

Hone 233 76 

Less than a year 9 16 5 

More than a year 11 4 

Obtained Master's degree 47 15 

Graduate degree objective 

Hon degree study 0 • 0 

Master's (M.A., M.S., M.Ed., etc.) 58 19 

Intermediate (such as Specialist) 1 <1 

Doctorate (Ph.D., Ed. D., etc.) 207 67 

Postdoctoral study - 41 13 



Work experience between graduation 
from college and entrance to 
graduate scL >ol. 



None 


58 


19 


Part-time for less than 






six months 


50 


16 


Part-time up to a year 


8 


3 


Full-time for less than 






six months 


76 


25 


Full-time up to a year 


28 


9 


Full- or part-time for more 






than >a year 


86 


28 



i 
i 
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grades, and tha •ingla pre-graduate school accomplishment that was 
most slallar to 9 or most strongly ralatad to, tha graduate school 
accottliehment (e.g., writing a scientific article before graduate 
schdm was correlated with writing an article in graduate school). 
Items in the follow-up questionnaire that referred to students' 
sens a of progress toward the attainment of certain skills were also 
correlated with the ssm variables. 

Since students provided free response answers to # questions 
about their most significant attainments and their reactions to the 
J inventory, e qualitative analysis of the content of these responses 
was made.- These anal/see attempted to develop categories that would 
most effectively summarise these materials. The relative frequency 
of responses felling into the categories were noted, end eubthemes— x 



end underlying reasoning also recorded. Examples of the responses 
were recorded end ace frequently quoted in the following pages. 



Analysis of Inventory; Structured Self -Reports of Accomplishments 

Total sample , km shown in Table 2, the frequency with which 
students reported accomplishments varied widely emong the accomplish- 
ment e» For example, no students said they had entered an architectur- 
al contest (Item #28), end only one percent said they had obtained e 
patent or pa:ent disclosure *(#13) or built musical Instruments 
(#39). I* contrast, 76 percent said they had held e job that taught 
them an isportant skill (#45), 65 percent said thsy had been en 
active member of e group that requited close interaction with other 
people ('M£) 9 end 62 percent amid they had aerved aa a research 
or laboratory assistant (#56)* In addition, at least Jialf of the 
students said they had written e poem (#2), participated' in athletics 
(#53), and aerved aa a tutoi (#59). 

Stud ante reported e surprising amount of writing activity, 
although, aa we shall aee later, very little of it wee published. 
Aa expected, books (#'e 7 and 8), mualcal coepoeitiooe (#10), and 
taking photographs for publication or for contest • were feirly rare 
(#'t 14 and 26), aa were the building or design of scientific apparatue 
(#17), and original solutions to mathematical problems (#18). However, 
the accoapliebmente of repeating scientific procedure* (#19), conduct- 
ing original scientific experiments (#20), end collecting scientific 
specimens (#21) were feirly common, with over e third of the eample 
reporting each. 
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A Table 2 * 

Percentage of Sample Reporting Each Accomplishment: By Field* end College Grades 



(H) 

1. Write a short story 

2. Write a poem 

3. Write a play 

4. Write a "literary" article or essay 

5. Write a scientific article 

6. Vtjk* a "general" article (e.g., 
newspaper report , e<*itcral, pamphlet). 

7. Write a book dealing with some aspect 
of the sciences or fortal sciences 

8. Write a "literary^ I ook (e.g., . novel, 
book dealing with social issues) 

9. Author or coauthor an article presented 
at a professional meeting or conference 

10. Compose a symphony, concerto, or souta 

11. Compos* a "popular" song or "show" tune 

12. Draw cartoons or illustrations 

13. Obtain a patent or patent disclosure 

14. Take photographs for a newspaper or 
magazine 

15. Work as editor of a publication 

16. Build a scientific apparatus or device 
(e.g.. microscope, spectroscope) 

17 Design or invent a £iepe of machinery, 
scientific apparatus, dr electronic 
equipment 

3± 

ERJC 







By Field 




By College GPA 


Total 





... 


— 






B+ or 


Sample 


Biology 


English 


Psychology 


A 


A- 


ho 1 mi 


(308) . 


(118) 


< 73 > 


(116) 


\p* ) . 




(83) 


41 


33 


-53 


41 


40 


40 


41 


50 _j. 


35 


75 


49 


56" 


47 


48 


7 


4 


14 


6 


10 


6 




42 . 


35 


77 


27 


46 


40 


'•40\ 


- 47 


69 


3 


* 54 


43 


53 


43 


30 


28 


'37 


28 


29 


30 


31 


2 


2 


o 


4 


0 


2 


5 


4 * 


2 


7 




1 


6 


5 


16 


18 


■ 

3 


22 


13 




16 


2 


% 

Or 




O 
J 


3 1 


2 


1 


7 


6 


10 


6 






4 


14 


21 


8 


11 


12 


1 1 
XX 




1 


0 


0 


- 2 


0 


0 


2 


5 


3 


t 5 


7 


6 


7 


2 


11 


4 


29 


8 


15 


10 


10 


11 


16 


1 


13 


" 10 


11 


13 


9 


14 


1 


9 


7 


11 


8 



i 

I 
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(continued) 



Total 
Sauple 



18. Work out original solutions to mathematical 
problems (e.g., proofs for theorems or pro- 
positions not given by the instructor or 
textbook) . 8 

19* Repeat a known scientific procedure or 
demonstration (e.g., identification of 
elements or biological specimens). 41 

20. Conduct an original scientific experiment, 43 

21. Collect scientific specimens (e.g., 
fossils, rocks, microscopic slides, 
photographs of star movements). 33 

22. Give a 'public musical performance. 25 

23. Arrange or compose music (e.g*, folk 

songs). <T 11 

24. Enter a literary contest. ^*n. 14 

25. Produce original writing (e.g., fiction, 
nonflction, poems, plays) . % *39 

26. Enter a photography exhibit or contest. 5 

27. Publicly display your drawings; cartoons, 
paintings, sculptures, <pr other fine 

arts work. 9 

28. Enter an architectural contest or 
exhibition with original designs, 

building structures, or floor plats. 0 

29. Publicly display objects that you designed 

and jade* 4 

30. Enter a public speaking or debating 

contest. 5 



Table 2 (cont?) 



By Field ^_ ° By College CPA 

B+ or 

Biology English Psychology A A- below 



9 7 9 

65 5 38 

56 3 56 

69 5 13 

24 32 22 

8 ' 16 10 

5 40 6 

31 62 34 

6 4 5 

7 7 12 

0 0 0 

4 4 4 

4 7 3 



8 7 12 

35 44 41 

40 47 . 40 

21 40 33 

26 26 20 

15 10 8 

15 , 16 8 

40 36 42 

7 6 2 

8 5 16 

0 0 0 

4 4 4 

4 3 7 
(continued) 



31. Publicly perform or choreograph artistic 
dancing (e.g., ballet, modern dance, 

foreign dance). $ 

32. Act in a play or movie. 14 

33. Direct a play, movie, modern dance, 

or ballet. 5 

34. Deliver a speech. 35 

35. Make your own works of art (e*.g., 

paintings, sculpture). 25 

36. Make your own handicrafts itenrfs^ (e.g.; 
jeweWy, needlework, weaving, /leather 

goods). (35 

£7. Design objects for use by others (e.g., 

program covers, stage settings, furniture). 13 

38. Take photographs, movies, or slides. 49 

39. Build muaical instruments. 1 

40. Build electronic equipment from your 

own design (e.g., radio, spectroscope). k 

41. Builli mechanical devices from your own 

design (e.g., hydraulic pump). 4 

42. Design buildings, boats, toys, equip- 
ment, or automobiles. ' 7 

43. Design and construct clothing. 16 

44. "'Design interiors of rooms and buildings. 7 

45. Have you held a jgb that taught you an 
important skill? 76 
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Table 2 (cont.) 



- fi y Fiel <* By College GPA 

' '" B+ or 

Biolo fiY English Psychology A A- below 



6 


4 


6 


7 


5 


5 


12 


19 


14 


15 


i 5 


1 1 


5 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


38 ♦ 


33 


37 


34 


36 


39 


26 


22 


26 


25 


21 


31 


39 


33 


32 


36 


J 

33 


37 


14 


14 


12 


• 

12 


10 


18 


66 


29 


43 


* 39 




4ft 

HO 


1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


5 


1 


5 


7 


4 


2 


5 


0 


4 


1 


4 


5 


10 


5 


6 


4 




11 


19 


12 


16 


19 


16 


14 


6 


3 


12 


4 


7 


11 


77 


68 


80 


74 


76 


77 



i 

Total 
Sample 



46. Have you received a job promotion for 
outstanding performance? 31 

47. Have you had major responsibility for 
another person (e.g., custodial care, 
emergency squad, parenting)? 37 

48. Have you held a position in a grpup that 

tried to influence social institutions? 23 

49. Have you been an active member of a group 
_ in which you had to interact closely with 

other people (e.g., youth counseling, 

camp counseling, church activities, 

community organizations)? 64 

50. Have you supervised a group of volunteer? 
, (e.g., in a political campaign, neighbor- 
hood program for children, church 
organizations)? r> 25 

51. Have you raised or managed money for an 
organization or project (e.g., covmunity 
fund drive, served as treasurer of a 

club)? 29 

52. Have you won an athletic award? 18 

53. H#ve you participated In athletics (e.g., 
coached, managed, or played on a team ' 

or in a tournament)? 52 

54. ' Have you been elected to a major class 

office (e.g., president, vice president, 
treasurer)? 12 
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Table 2 (cont.) 



B+ or 

Biology English Psychology A A- below 

30 23 '39 36 27 34 

31 32 45 30 32 51 
16 21 31 20 25 22 

63 53 72 62 64 67 

21 16 34 26 26 23 

30 22 33 36 25 29 

22 10 20 17 1 17 20 

62 34 53 48 48 61 

13 7 16 7 12 19 



Tc 



55. Have you been appointed or elected a <% 
■ember of a college-vide' student group, 
such as atudent council or student senate? 14 

56 • Have you baen an elected officer in a 

community social group? ' 11 

57. Have you served on a student-f acilty 
coamittee? f 19 

58. Have you served as a research oi 
laboratory assistant either in 
or outside of college? j 62 

59. Have you served as a tutor for feomeone? 56 

60. Have you started your own business? 6 

61. Have you actively participated 
college, community, or religious 
service organization or program (e.g., 

served as chairman of a pharity drive)? 23 

62. Have you participated in any activities 
in the arts, humanities, or science? 
that were not cover 3d by this question- 
naire? 24 
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Table 2 (cont.) 



By Field By College GPA 

B* or* 

Biology English Psychology A A- . below 



13 


10 


1 9 


i ft 


* 1 'X 


1 0 


8 


8 


14 


16 


8 


10 


16 


23 


18 


21 


19 


16 


73 


25 


73 


57 


66 ^ 


58 


57 


52 


58 


58 


57 

* 


53 


4 


4 


10 


6 


4 


11 


21 


16 


.0 


31 


21 


19 


30 


27 


16 


27 


22 


24 



Relatively few students had entered contests of any sort (#'s 
24, 26, 28, and 30), or publicly displayed their artistic work or 
talent (#'s 29, 31, 33), with the exceptions of musical performances 
(#22) and speeches (#34). Fairly large numbers of students have 
made their own works of art (#35, 25X), handicrafts (#36, 35X), or 
photographs (#31, 49%). Again, the design or construction of any 
sort of object or equipment was relatively uncommon (#'a 37, 38, 40. 
43, 42, 44) . 

Work experiences were fairly common (#47, 76X), as was particip 
tion in group activities (#'a 48, 49, 50, and 51). However, the 
holding of an office or position in an organisation (#'s 51, 55, 56, 
and 57) was relatively uncommon. 

Field flfferences . The comparative frequency with which 
students in biology, English, and psychology reported acco^lishment 
related to the emphases of the fields. Thus, activities r lated to 
writing were generally most common among the English students, 
activities related to science most common among biology students, 
and activities involving interpersonal relations most common among 
psychology majors. Artistic activities were reported to the same 
extent in all three fields. There were also some intriguing results 
For example, the biology students reported that they drew cartoons 
or illustrations more than other students, possibly because tney may 
be required to sake diagrams and illustrations in laboratory courses 
and English students participated in athletics less frequently than 
other students. In general, these overall trends provide some 
evidcaee that the survey item* are logically related to field 
differences and reflect real differences among students. 



Dlfferencea related to college grades . The sample waa divided 
into three groups according to thf ir self -reported average under- 
graduate grades: A, A-, end B+ and below. As shown in Table 2, 
there were only snail differences among the groups on most items. 
However, students in the H A W group more frequently reported that 
they bed composed pinular songs (#11), entered photographic contests 
(#26), built electronic equipment (#40), and participated in service 
organisations ( w 6i). The M B+ and below" group more frequently 
reported that they had written booka(#'e7, 8), drew cartoons or 
tl lustrations (#12), displayed their drawings or fine arts work 
(#27), built mechnical devices (#41) r designed interiors (#44), held 
major responsibility for other persons (#47), participated in 
athletics (#53), and had been elected to major class offices 
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(#34) • On bil«oct f hows er, the overall level of accomplishment 
umd to have little relationship to grades. This result Is 
consistent with s large body of other research (Baird, forth- 
coming) and suggests that the Inventory la assessing something 
different from purely academic achievement 0 and, consequently may be 
providing slginlf leant information about applicants to graduate * 
school* 

Sex differences * Table 3 shows the frequency with which men 
and women students reported accomplishments. There were few differ- 
ences* Howevez, men mor* frequently reported experiences related to 
science: writing sclent, articles (#5) , building and designing 
scientific machinery (#'• ,16, 17), repeating scientific procedures 
(noncarrying out experiments (#20), collecting specimens (#21), 
and building electronic and mechanical devices (#40). ttomen more 
frequently reported experiences in expressive and organisational 
areas: writing literary eesfcys (#4), working as editors of publica- 
tions (#15^, performing lances (#31), producing their own art (#35), 
creating their own handicrafts {#36), designing clothing (#43), 
participating in groups requiring cloee interaction (#49), raising 
money for groups (#51). <md participating in service organisations 
(#61). Undoubtedly, a large share of these differences is attribut- 
able to the fields in which the men and women were studying* 
More men were In biology and more ween ware in English* 

Ethnic differences * Based on their responses to an item asking 
students to Indicate hew they described themselves, students were 
grouped into three g Turps: Black, White, and Other* Blacks more 
frequently reported accomplishments involving leadership and organi- 
sational activities: participating in group At hat require close 
interaction **tth others (t*9), raising money ^tor groups (#51), 
holding major class offices in college (#54), and being appointed or 
elected to positions in campus-wide groups (#55)* Blacks also 
reported more frequent accomplishments in certain expressive areas: 
writing poems (#2), cho *ography (#31), and participating in athletics 
(#65)* Blacks reported fewer accomplishments in scientific areau 
that required the ownership or access to expensive equipment* 
Whites more frequently reported that they had: written scientific 
articles (£5), taken photographs, movies or slides (#38), and built 
electronic equipment (#40>. Whites less often held positions in 
groups attempting to influence social institutions (#48) • The 
H 0ther H students more frequently reported that they had designed 
objects for use others (#37)* Despite these differences, the 
frequency of post accomplishments did nbt seem to be related to 
race, and eich group reported more accomplishments of some type than 
the other groups* 
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Table 3 



Percentage of Sample Reporting Each Accompliahment: J$> Sex, Race, and Age 



00 

1. Write a abort e*ory 

2. Write a poem 

3. Write a play 

4. Write a "literary" article or essay 

5. Write a scientific article 

6. Write a "general" article, (e.g., 
newspaper report, editorial, pamphlet) 

7. Write a book dealing with some aspect 
of the sciences or social -sciences 

8. Write a "literary" book (e.g., novel, 
book dealing with social Issues) 

9. Author or coauthor an article presented 
at a professional meeting or conference 

10. Compose a symphony, concerto, or sonata 

11. Compose a "popular" song or "show" tune 

12. Draw cartoons or illustrations 

13. Obtain a patent; or patent disclosure 

14. Take photographs for a eewspcper or 
magazine 

15. Work as editor of a publication 

16. Build a scientific apparatus or device 
(e.g.; microscope, spectroscope) 

17. Design or invent a piece of machinery. ^ 
scientific apparatus, or electronic 
equipment 






By Sex 




By Race 






By Age 




Total 
Sample 




Female 


Black 


White 


J 

Other 


22 or 
less 


f 

23-25 


26 or 
over 


(305) 


CL6«0' 


(140) 


/on \ 
(29) 


(250) 


Sam \ 

(29) 


(98) 


(133) 


(74) 


41 


42 


40 


45 


41 


34 


40 


38 


49 


50 


AO 


CI 
J± 


t>2 


49 


45 


49 


47 


55 


7 


8 


6 


3 


8 


7 


5 


8 


9 


42 


35 ' 


50 


41 


41 


45 


43 , 


43 


36 




53 


. 41 




49 


45 


52 


52 


34 


30 


29 


32 


34 


30 


28 


30 


27 


36 


2 


4 


1 


0 


2 


3 


0 


2 


7 


4 




4 


7 


4 


' 3 


3 


3 


8 


16 


18 


12 


21 


15 


17 


12 


16 


20 


2 


2 


2 


0 


3 


0 


• 

2 


4 


0 




8 


6 


0 


8 


3 


9 


6 


«; 


1 A 


13 


16 


10 


14 


17 


18 


13 


12 - 


i 


1 


0 


0 


0 

9 


3 


0 


1 

t 


1 


5 


• 7 


4 


• 7 


6 


0 


7 


4 


5 


11 


7 


16 


7 


12 


10 


11 


10 


15 


11 


17 


4 


7 


12 


10 


7 


16 • 


9 


9 


13 


5 


0 


10 


10 


7 


n * 


9 
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18. Itork out original solutions to, mathe- 
matical problems (e.g., proofs for 
theorems or propositions not given by 
the instructor or textbook). 

19. Repeat a known scientific procedure 
or demonstrstion (e.g., identif icstion 
of elements or biological specimens).^ 

20. Conduct an original, scientific 
experiments I 

21. Collect sc ic specimens (e.g., 
fossils, rdckjirf microscopic slides, 
photographd^f star movements). ' 1 

22. Give a public musical performance^ 

23. Arrange or compose music (e.g., 
folk songs.) 

24. Enter a ljfterary ccptgst. 

25. Produce original writing (e.g., fictfcn, 
nonfiction, poems, plays). 

26. Enter a photography exhibit or contest. 

27. Publicly display your drawings, cartoons, 
paintings, sculptures, or other fine arts 
work. 

28. Enter an architectural contest or exhi- 
bition with original designs, building 
structures, or floor plans 

29. Publicly display objects that you 
designed and made. 

30. Enter a public speaking or debating 
contest. 
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Tsble 3 

By Sex 

Male Female 

10 7 

46 34 

49 36 

38 27 

jtf> 23 

13 9 

13 15 

39 • 40 

*7 , 4 

8 9 

0 0 

4 5 

5 4 



By Race 

Black White Other 

0 9 14 

i 

24 42 - 41 

17 48 31 



17 


35 


28 


21 


25 


24 


7 


12 


7 


14 


13 


17 


41 


39 


41 


7 


5 


3 


7 


8 


14 


0 


0 


0 


7 


4 


0 


10 


4 


7 



By Age 

22 or 26 or 

less 23-25 over 



5 


10 


11 


48 


44 


26 


45 


45 


38 


38 


31 


30 


i-L 


OP 


23 


10 


11 


11 


17 


12 


11 


44 


35 


41 


6 


4 


7 


6 


11 


9 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8 


1 


6 


3 


5 
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By Sex 


- * 


By Race 






By Age 




31. Publicly perform or choreograph 

artistic dancing (e.e.. ballet, modern 
dance, foreign dance)* 


Total 
Samnle 

c 

D 


Male 

2 


Female 
10 


OXaCK 

21 


wnxce 

* 
4 


utner 

3 


22 or 
less 

6 


23-25 
6 


26 or 
over 

4 


32. Act In a play or movie. 


0 

14 


14 


15 


17 


15 


7 


14 


15 


14 


33. Direct a play, movie, modern dance, or 
ballet. 


6 


4 


9 


/7 


6 


7 


7 


5 


8 


34. Deliver a speech. 


36 


35 
j j 


1ft 

JO 


45 


34 


45 


•\ 

39 


29 


47 


35. Make your own works or art (e.g., 
paintings, sculpture). 


25 


20 


32 


21 


27 


17 


27 


29 


18 


36. Hake your own handicrafts Items (e.g., 
.jewelry, needlework, weaving, leather 
goods). 


35 


18 


56 


28 


37 


28 


32 


40 


31 


37. Design objects for use by others (e.g., 
program covers, stage settings, 
furniture) 


13 


13 


13 


3 


12 


28 


12 


15 


11 


38. Take photographs, movies, or slides. 


49 


51 


46 


34 


51 


41 


49 


47 


51 


39. Builjl musical instruments 


1 


2 


1 


n 
u 


1 
1 


3 


0 


3 


0 


40. Build electronic equipment from your 
own design (e.g., radio, spectro pe). 


4 


7 


1 


0 


* 

5 


0 


3 


5 


4 


41. Build mechanical devices from your 

own design (e.g., hydraulic pump). { 




7 


0 


0 


4 


3 


3 


5 


1 


42. Design buildings, boats, toys, 
equipment, or automobiles. 


7 


9 


6 


0 


8 


7 


4 


10 


8 


43. Design and construct clothing. 


16 ' 


4 


31 


24 


16 


10 


16 


16 


l 6 t«- 


44, Design interiors of rooms *nd 
buildings. 


7 


6 


9 


10 


7 


10 


8 


6 


9 


45. Haw you held a job that taught you- 
an pnportant skill? 


76 


75, 


77 


76 


77 


66 


67 


.81 


80 
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46. Have you received a job promotion for 
outstanding performance? 



47. Rave you had major responsibility for 
another person (e.g., custodial care, 
emergency squad, parenting)? 

48. Have you held a position in a group 
that tried to influence social 
institutions? 

49. Have you been an active member of a 
group in which you bad to interact 
closely with other people (e.g., 
youth counseling, camp counseling, 
church activities, community 
organizations)? ^ 

50. Have you supervised a group of 
volunteers (e.g., in a political 
campaign, neighborhood program for 
children, church organizations)? 

51. Have you raised or managed money 
for an organization or project, 
(a»g.» community fund drive, served 
as treasurer of a club)? 

52. Have you won an athletic awarj? 

53. Have you participated in athletics 
(e.g., coached, managed, or played 
on a team cfr in a tournament)? 

54. Have you been elected to a major 
class office (e.g., president, 
vice president, treasurer)? 
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Table 3 

By Sex By Race By Age 

22 or 26 or 

Male Female Black White Other less 23-25 crter 

30 33 24 32 31 19 35 42 

3 & -38 45 35 45 27 37 50 

26 19 34 20 34 15 27 23 



54 76 86 63 52 66 64 62 



25 24 24 24 28 21 25 30 

24 36 55 27 21 30 25 35. 

22 14 21 18 21 19 18 ' 18 

54 49 65 52 3a % 50 56 49 



16 48 8 14 J3 ^ 8 20 1 

\ \ 



i 



'(cont'd) 
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55. Have you been appointed or elected a ; 
asaber of a college-wide student group, 
such aa student council or student 
senate? 

56. Have you been an elected officer in a 
cowun ity social group? 

^57. Have you served on a student-faculty 
cpsnittee? 

» * 

58. Have you served as a research or labo- 
ratory assistant either in college 

or outside of college^ 

59. Have you served. as a tutor for someone? 

60. Have yoJ;, started your own business? 

$1. Have you actively participated -In a 
college, community; or religious 
service organization ox program (e.g., 
served as chairman of a charity drive)? 

62 t v Have you participated in any activities 
• in the arts, humanities, or sciences 
that were net covered by this question- 
naire? \ 



Table 3 



By Sex 

Male Female 

14 15 

10 11 

20 17 

63 59 

51 62 

9 4 

18 - 30 

21 28' 



By Race 

Black White Other 

24 14 10 

24 10 3 
24 18 21 

55 63 52 

69 56 48 
10 6 3 

24 ^24 21 
17 25 24 



By Aye 

22 or 26 or 

less 23-25 over 

17 14 12 

<> 10 14 

21 21 11 

57 64 64 

59 53 58 

4 4 15 

24 23 23 

28 24 20 
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Age differences. One of the chief goals of this project was to 
find wayc to provide systematic information about the accomplishments 
of older students, most of whom have been out of college for several 
years. The median age of students in the sample was 23-5 and the 
range was from 18 to 45 years. To study the influence of age on the 
frequency of experiences and accomplishments the sample was divided 
into three gT i: those who were 22 or younger, those who were 
between the ag*4 of .23 and 25, and those who were 26 and older, 
(The median age of students in this last group was 30 years,) Thi 
results, shown in Table 3, indicate that there wefe few differences 
among these groups. The only noteworthy exceptions were that older 
students less frequently reported th^t they had written a scientific 
article (#5), or repeated a scientific procedure (#19), antf that 
oldefr students more frequently reported that they had held a job 
that.taught them an important skill (#45), received * job promotion 
(#46), held major responsibility for another person (#47), and haa 
started their own businesses (#60). Of course, older students more 
often had made their accomplishments after college. Thus, on 
balance, older students appeared very similar to younger students in 
their accomplishments. 



Response s to Detailed Questions about Accomplishments 

The students who reported an accomplishment were asked detailed 
questions about the accomplishments. Their responses are summarized 
in Tables 4, 5, and 6. The percentages are based only on the 
responses of students who reported the tt^rmplishmeiit. For example, 
the 5 figure in the first line of Table 4 arr based only on the 126 
students who indicated they had written a short story. Table 4 
deals with accomplishments. that resulted in some product or activity 
that could be published or circulated. Table 5 deels with accom>lieh- 
meats that could result in payment or which could be entered in a 
contest. Table 6 deals with accomplishments that result in some % ** 
product which could be sold. 

Table 4 shows (1) when the accomplishment took place, (2) 
whether it Was part of a college assignment, (3) the extent to which 
it was circulated, (4) the percentage of students who named a 
specific publisher or publication, and (5) the median number of 
similar works. There was a wide range of responses to the questions. 
For exa le, 89 percent of those who wrote a literary essay did so 
during college, but only 29 percent of those who, wrote a book on the 
social sciences did so during college, and there were no students 
wno composed classical music after college. 79 percent of those who 
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had written £ literary article or essay had done so as part^>£ a 
college assignment, in contrast to Q percent of those who rook 
photographs for a newspaper or magazine. None of the students who 
had written "literary" book's had published them* In contrast, 
47 percent of those who had written social science books had 
published then on a national scale* Finally, the average number of 
similar works produced varied from 0 to 9* Overall, however, it 
appears that most writing activity is done during college, and that 
most of It is never published. Most of it was done independently, 
that is, it was not part of a college assignment (for the "average" 
activity only 31 percent said it was an assignment). This last 
result suggests that the Inventory does pick up accomplishments that 
would not be part of transcripts that, by their nature, do not give 
details about activities, and activities which might escape the 
attention of faculty members who write letters of recommendations* 



Table 5 shows (1} when the accomplishment took place, (2) 
whether It mas part of a college assignment, (3) whether it was done 
alone or In a group, (4) whether the student received payment for 
it, (5) the level of any contests in which it may have been entered, 
(6) the prise won*, (7) whether the student named a specific, sponsor 
or contest, and (8) the median number of similar achievements* 
Again, there was a wide range in the percentages* Perhaps the most 
interesting results are the variations in the extent to which 
the acco^llshments led to payment, ranging frorf 31 percent among 
those who displayed objects they had made and (31 percent among those 
who had Altered a literary contest) So 3 percent among those who 
bad arranged or composed music (and 5 percent among thoee who had 
directed a play)* The variation in the percentage who had entered a 
contest was also striking, ranging from the 93 percent among those 
who had entered a literary contest to the 7 percent of those who had 
designed or Invented machinery or scientific equipment* Overall, 
most of these "contest" accomplishments were done during the college 
years, not as college assignments, were done alone (with the obvious 
exception of accomplishments in the performing arts), did not 
receive payment, were entered in a ltocal contest (if at all), and, 
with the exception of literary contests, did not receive a prize* 

Table 6, which deals with accomplishments that might result in 
products that could be sold, shews results that have the same 
pattern as Tables 4 and 5* Although students had engaged id some 
activities after college, most reported activities from the college 
years* Few students had engaged in an activity ap part of a college 
sistytteent, and few had sold a product*, Thus, the question about 
the area frojf which , cue tt»ers were drawn is largely irrelevant* 



\ 
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Finally, the figures q« m«h»r r»f alai 
misleading, since so few students bothered to\ respond to this 
question that the figures are based on very f*r cases. Thus, the 
questions about sales and customers may be of questionable relevance to 
assessing the importance of an accomplishment. 



To explore the possibility that continuous involvement in an 
area is more meaningful than single accomplishments , an attempt was 
made to develop scales of accomplishments. As a first step, the 
total in tercor relet ion matrix of accomplishments was examined to 
determine the existence of clusters of related accomplishments. It 
becape clear that there were four main clusters: a literary and 
expressive activity cluster, a science and technical activity 
cluster, an artistic cluster, and a social service-organisational 
activity cluster. After performing several iterations to improve 
the distribution, reliability, and content consistency of each 
scale, the items in the four scales shown in Tables 7 through " 
10 were choefen. The size of the item-scale correlations appears 
comparable to coefficients ip similar analyses, and the low values 
are probably due to the infrequency of some accomplishments. 
The distribution of the scales -are shown in Tables C-l through C~4 
in Appendix C. The distribution of scores on these scales is 
somewhat skewed, but Richards and Holland (1967) showed that skewnefts 
in these types of scales does not seem to alter their usefulness. 

The tables also show the mean scale scores, the median scale 
scores, the standard deviations, and the coefficient alphas. 
The coefficient alphas seem adequate for the purposes of the project. 
The means and standard deviations* on the scales for various groupings 
i>f students are shown In Table 11. The F values for simple one-way 
analyses of variances across the groups are provided below' the means 
for each grouping. These results are consistent with the results 
for individual items reported in the last section. Thua\ English 
majors scored highest * on the literary expressive scale, biology \ 
majors scored highest on the scientif ic-techpiaal acal«Va^d psycholoj 
majors scored highest on the social service-organizational activity 
scale. Unexpectedly., biology students scored highest on the artistic 
scale. Additional analyses of the properties of the scales within 
fields were also conducted. These analyses showed that the scales' 
properties within fields were very similar to those in the entire 
sample. The only exception was that the scientific-technical scale 
was not very reliable in English, probably because of the very low 
mean in that field and the very small variance. There were no 
significant differences among the groups of students with different 
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Table 7 

Items Comprising the Literary-Expressive Cluster 



* 




Item 


Correlation 
with Scale Score 


r — . — . 

Write a short story. 


.68 


Write a poem. 


.72 


write a piay • 


' ■ .44 : 


write a literary article c . essay. 


* CQ 
. JO 


r 

Write a "literary" book (e.g., no. el, 
book dealing with social issues). 


• 30 


Work as editor of a publication. 


.4J 


Enter a literary contest* 


.54 


Produce original writing (e.g., 
fiction, nonfiction, poems, plays). 


.69 

.47 1 


Act in a play or movie. 


Direct a play, movie, modern dance, 
or ballet. . 


.34 


' Scale Mean 2.28 


Scale Standard Deviation 2.05 


Scale Median 1.97~ 


Scale Coefficient Alpha .80 
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Table 8 



Items Comprising the Artistic Cluster 



* %\ Correlation . 

Item ' * with Scale Score 



Draw cartoons or illustrations. e ! «53 

j , 

Enter a photography exhibit ot contest, • .31 

Publicly display your drawings, cart" >n4, 
paintings, sculptures, or other fine 

arts work. .44 
Make your own works of art (e.g., 

paint ings, sculpture). - .66 

Make your own handicrafts items (e.g., 
jewelry, needlework, weaving, leather 

goods). % t .69 

Design objects for use by others (e.g., 

program covers, stage settings, furniture). .47 
Take photographs, movies, or slides. .65 
Design and construct clothing. .50 
Design interiors of rooms and buildings. .46 

Scale Mean 1.74 : Scale Standard Deviation 1.78 

Scale Median 1.28 * Scale Coefficient Alpha .68 




64 
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Table 9 

Items Comprising the, Scientific-Technical Cluster - 



Correlation 
with Scale Score 



Vrite a scientific article, .69 
Author •* or coauthor ajx Article S>resen ted 

at a professional meeting or conference .37 
Build a 'scientific apparatus or device 

(e.g., microscope^ spectroscope). .53 

* 

Design or invent a piece of machinery, 
scientific apparatus, or electronic 

equipment. * ,53 

Repeat a known scientific procedure or 
demonstration (e.g., identification of 

elements or biological specimens). .70 

Conduct an original scientific experiment. . .69 

Collect scientific specimens (e.g., * 
fossils, rocks, microscopic slides, 

photographs of star movements). . 9 .59 

Build electronic equipment from your own 

design (e.g., radio, spectroscope). .31 



Build mechanical devices from your own 
design (e.g., hydraulic pump). ' .36 

Design buildings, boats, toys, equipment, ) 
oryau tomob ilea . .27. 

Have you served as* a research or laboratory 
assistant either in college or outside of 

college? .54 

Scale Mean 2.77 Scale Standard Deviation 2^.23 

Scale Median 2.53 Scale Coefficient Alpha .73 
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Table 10 

Items Comprising the Social Service- 
Organizational Activity Cluster 



Correlation 
with Scale Score 



Have you had major responsibility for* 
another person (e.g., custodial. care, 
emergency squad, parenting)? 

Have you held a position in a group 
that tried to influence social 
institutions? 

Have you been an active member of a group* 
in which. you had to interact closely with 
qther people (elg., youth counseling^ 
chuflttfu activities,! community organizations)? . 

« 

Have you supervised a group of volunteers 
(e.g., in a political campaign, neighbor- 
hood program for children, church organiza- 
tions)? 

Have you raised or managed money for an 
organization or project (e.g. , comnunity 
fund/drive, served as treasurer of a club)? 

Have you been elected* to a major class 
office (e.g., president, vice president, 
treasurer)? 

Have you been appointed . ox elected a member 
of a] college^wid^c student group,. such as 
student council or student senate? 

Have you been an elected officer in ^ 
community social group? 

Have you served on a student-faculty committee? 

Have you actively participated in a college, 
community, or religious service organization 
or program (e.g., served as chairman of a 
charity drive)? 



.48 



.43 



.64 



.53 
.56 
.34 . 

.42 

.49 
.44 * 



.56 



Scale Mean 2.57 
Scale Median 2.33 
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Scale Standard Deviation 2.01 
Scale Coefficient Alpha .65 



Table 11 

Mean Scores of Groupings of Students on Accomplishment Scales 



Scale 1 
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Black 


2.44 


1.45 


1,76 


3.89 
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Other 
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grades/ There were also no significant differences between men and 
women on the literary -expressive scale/ Women did score significantly 
higher ra this artistic and social service scales, and men scored 
higher on the scientific-technical scale. Groups of students of 
J different ethnicity did not significantly differ on the literary 
, expressive scale or the artistic scale. Whites had higher scientific- 
technical scores. and blacks had higher social service and organ- 
izational activity scores. Finally, there were no significant 
differences among groups of students of different ages. The distri- 
butions of scores for each group was also calculated. The medians 
of each group, shown in Appendix D, are consistent with the results 
just described, but some of the differences between groups ate even 
more pronounced. 



Short-Term Prediction Study 



Students were followed up at the end of their first year of 
graduate school and -sked about their accomplishments during that 
year. The 23 accomplishments, which were adapted from Ward and 
Frederi keen's (1977) questionnaire, are shown in Table 12. Students 
were also asked tor their overall first year graduate school grades- 
Together, these accomplishments and grades were designed to cover 
most significant attainments in the first year of graduate study. 
As in pre-graduate SQhool attainments, the frequencies of graduate 
school accomplishments varied widely. Over a third of the sample 
had attended a scholarly or professional society meeting, subscribed 
to at least two scholarly or professional journals, prepared a 
detailed proposal or plan for a dissertation or thesis, or research 
project, carried out an independent research project, carried out a 
research project with someone else, or taught one or more sections 
of an introductory undergraduate course. In contrast, fewer than 
one in twelve had written a paper that was accepted by a journal, 
written a fiction piece, written an article for a popular magazine, 
directed or produced a dramatic production, assisted in editing a 
book, or designed or built a piece of laboratory equipment. 

Table 13 shows the correlations of pregraduate school informa- 
tion with these accomplishments. Pregraduate predictors included 
the four accomplishment scales, undergraduate grades, and the best 
single-item predictor of the follew-up accomplishment. The best 
single-item predictor was the item most strongly related conceptually 
or the most similar item among the pregraduate accomplishment a. 
Also shown are the correlations with graduate school grades. These 
analyses are based on the 142 cases in ail fields for whom complete 
merged data was available. 
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Table 12 



Frequency of First-Year Graduate School Accomplishments 



Accomplishment 



Percentage 
of Sample 
Reporting 



) 



Attended one or more meetings of a scholarly or 
professional society 

Subscribed to two or more scholarly or professional 
Journals 

Been author or coauthor of a paper accepted for presenta- 
tion s *- a meeting of a scholarly or professional society 

Been author or coauthor of a paper submitted for 
publication to a scholarly or professional journal 

Been author or coauthor of a paper accepted for 
publication by a scholarly or professional journal 

Been author or coauthor of a fiction piece 

Wrote an article for a popular magazine 

Directed or produced an actual dramatic production 

Prepared a detailed proposal or plan for a dissertation, 
master's thesis, or other major research project 

Carried out an independent research project 

Carried out a research project in collaboration vitn 
another student or a faculty member 

Had teaching responsibility for one or more sections 
of an introductory undergraduate course 

Had teaching responsibility for one or more sections 
of an advanced undergraduate course 

Conducted a section of an undergraduate class on 
one or several occasions 

Frequently advised %.£ tutored other graduate students 
in your field 

Assisted in editing of text or preparing of biblio- 
graphic material for a book 

Programmed a computer to analyze research data 
Prepared a course syllabus 

Entered a literary or scientific context or competition 

Won a literary or scientific contest or competition 

Worked, interned, or did a practicum outside the 
environs of the campus 

Designed and built a piece of laboratory equipment 

Learned to operate or maintain a piece of electronic 
equipment 



54 

34 

14 

18 

6 
8 
1 

2 

36 
56 

43 

44 

23 

30 

25 

3 
16 
17 
11 

3 

18 
8 

25 



Table 13 



Correlation^ of Graduate School Accomplishments with Pre-Graduate Study Information and 
; Correlation with Graduate School Grades 



fa-142) 





LE 


A 


■ 

ST 


SS 


SBI 


UGPA 


GGPA 


Attended one or more meetings, of a scholarly or 
proi cooiouoi society 


.14* 


.30** 


.08 


.12 


.25** 


.10 


.00 


Subscribed to two or more scholarly or professional 

juuiualo 


.13 


.06 


.22** 


.11 


.23** 


.12 


.02 


Been author or coauthor of a paper accepted for 
preoentation «l a meeting or a SCnOlarly or 
professional society 


-.09 


.10 


.20** 


.11 


. 36** 


.01 


.12 


Been author or coauthor of a paper submitted for 
publication to a scholarly or professional journal 


-.04 


.09 • 


.21** 


.06 


.25** 


-.05 


.13 


Been author or coauthor of a paper accepted for 
publication by a scholarly or professional journal 


-.03 


.05 


.17* 


-.17* 


.24** 


.10 


.09 


Been author or coauthbr of a fiction piece 


.29** 


-.01 


-.15* 


-.01 


.35** 


.14* 


- 14* l 


Wrote an article for a popular jnagazine 


.19** 


.19** 


.00 


.09 


.29** 


.10 


o 

.00 ■ 


Directed or produced an actual dramatic production 


.26** 


• 09 


-.05 


.14* 


.48** 


-.01 




Prepared a detailed proposal, or plan for a disserta- 
tion, master's thesis, or other major research project 


.08 


.20** 


.04 


.19** 


24** 


.08 




Carried out an independent research 'project 


.06 


.08 


.20 * 


.02 


.25** 


-.14* 


.14* 


Carried out a research project in collaboration 
with another student or a faculty member 


-.08 


-.03 


.21** 


.01 


.31** 


-.14* 


.26** 


n«a ceacning responsiDiiity ror one or more 
sections of an introductory undergraduate course 


-.02 


-.12 


.17* 


-.14* 


.21** 


-.02 


.04 


Had teaching responsibility for one or more 
sections of an advanced undergraduate course 


.02 


.14* 


.14* 


.14* 


.24** 


-.11 


.08 


Conducted a section of an undergraduate class on 
one or several occasions 


.06 


-.02 


.12 


.09 


.22** 


-.05 


.00 


Frequently advised or tutored other graduate 
students in your field 


.08 


. .21** 


.29** 


.05 


.32** 


.07 


.00 
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Table 13 (continued) 



— ' 


LE 


A 


ST 


SS 


SBI 


UGPA 


GpPA 


kaaiataA In editing of text or oreoarlna of 
bibliographic material for a book 


.07 


.18* 


.13* 


.11 


.21** 


.05 / 


/ 

/ .01 


Pi nn 1 niiBiiii il a ^nmmifpr f n flnfl 1 v ?p r^fl^Arph Hflf a 


.04 


.18* 


.21** 


.09 


.26** 


.04 


.10 


P ten a red a rourap svllabus 


.07 


-.07 


-.03 


.04 


.16* 


-.04 


.03 


Entered a literary or scientific contest or 
competition 


.10 


-.08 


-.05 


-.09 


.27** 


.06 


.05 


Won a literary o*. scientific contest or competition 


.07 


-.01 


-.01 


.12 


.22** 


-.11 


.08 


W6rked» interned, or did a practicum outside the 
environs of the campus 


.09 


\06 


-.01 ' 


.24** 


.25** 


.12 


-.01 


Designed and built a piece of laboratory equipment 


.04 


.12 


.22** 


.12 


.26** 


.02 


-.05 


Learned to operate or maintain 3 piece of electronic 
equipment , 


.04 


.13* 


.50** 


.02 


.48** 


-.03 


.05 


First year graduate school GPA 


-.01 


.03 


.03 


.08 




.30** 





I 

1/1 



Note: LE ■ Literary Expressive Scale 
A - Artistic Scale 
ST - Scientific Technical Scale 

SS - Social Service and Organizational Activity Scale 
% SBI ■ Single Best Item Predictor 
, UGPA - Undergraduate Grade-Point Average 

GGPA - Graduate School Grade-Point Average 

*<.05 
**<.01 



Note: Correlations are biserial except for SBI which are tetrachoric. 
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Most of the graduate school accomplishments* were correlated at a 
statistically aignlf leant level with one or aore of the predictors . 
However, in general, the correlations are not high. With one 
exception, none of the corrections of the four accomplishment 
scsJ.ee end undergraduate grades with the follow-«p accomplishments 
exceeded .30. 

In general, the eccoaplishaent scales were related to the 
follow-up attainments in plausibls ways, elthough there are soae 
unexpected results. Thus, scientific ettalnaents were predicted 
best by the sclent if ic-techn^cal scale, writing etteinaents by the 
literery-expreaaive scale, etc. However, it is unclear why the 
•rtistic scale was the best predictor oft attendance at meetings of 
scholarly or professional societies,* nor why only the artistic and 
social service scales were correleted with planning a dissertation 
or aajor research project. 

■either undergradoete nor graduate grades were related to the 
etteinaents with three Interesting exceptions. Writing a fiction 
piece was positively related to undergraduate grades and negatively 
related to graduate grades. Possibly fiction writing was emphasized 
st the undergreduete level, but was seen as external to scholarly • 
pursuits at the graduate level. Conversely, both carrying out an 
independent research project end cerzying out e research project in 
colleboretion with others were negatively releted to undergreduete 
grades end positively releted to graduate gredee. Certeinly research 
is emphasised et the graduate level, but it is unclear as to why it 
^Ht? nc « ativ « 1 y reUted to undergreduete gredee. Although it is 
difficult to know how these corrections ere effected by the attenua- 
tion in the renge of undergraduate grades, the overall lack of 
relationship between gredee end graduate school attainments suggests 
the independence of these kinds of activitiea from sheer academic 
performance. It is worth noting thst undergraduate grades were 
correleted .30 with graduate grades both of which were highly 
restricted in range in the saaple. 

The "single best item" in the predictors was included to test 
the possibility that the best predictor of a specific accomplishment 
would be e very similsr esrlier eccoaplishaent, rether then a high 
number of releted,. but somewhet different accomplishments, as 
reflected in the scsle scores. That is, are people who are likely 
to write e Journal article, those who have already written one? 
Although there were not precise equivelents of every graduate school 
attainment in the inventory, there was a slallsr itea in almost- 
every cess. 

^Overall, the results show thet thw most slallsr item correlated 
somewhet higher then the beet scsle score. The median differ- 
ence in cor relet ion was .05 and the aeen difference was .067. 
Thus, knowledge about specific slallsr behaviors provided better 
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prediction of specific gradual school attainments than did knowledge 
about an array .of related accomplishments. However, it is likely 
that the scale scores would provide more stable and reliable Informa- 
tion for general use id admissions, and that the scales might pre- 
dict attainments later in the graduate school career more effectively 
than the items. 

To examine the possibility that these correlations were inflated 
due to the differences among fields, within field analyses were also 
conducted. The results of these analyses are quite voluminous so 
they are not shown here. The correlations of the pre-graduate school 
accomplishments .and scales with the graduate school accomplishments 
were compared. In 75 percent of the comparisons, the correlations 
within fields were higher than the correlations for the entire 
# sample. Of the remaining 25 percent, the great majority of within 
field correlations were only slightly lower than the correlations 
based on thef pombined sample. The same lack of correlation between 
grades ang^graduate school accomplishments appeared in the within 
fitfld results. 



Students' Sense of Progress 

* *. 

Students indicated their sense of progress toward the attainment 
of skills and competencies on a four-point scale, as shown in Table 
14. They cduld also indicate that they had no experience In the 
area or chat it was not applicable. The ratings show that nftarly 
all students felt that knowledge of the literature in their area, 
familiarity with bibliographic techniques, the ability to gain 
insight into materials In the field, the ability to design and 
evaluate research studies, and knowledge of theoretical approaches 
in the discipline were applicable tq their experience. Students 
felt they had made most progress toward skills in conducting 
experiments with living things, ability to gain insight into the 
materials of the field, ability to use the scientific method, and, 
for those to whom it applied, the ability to gain Insight into the 
problems of clients or patients. Students felt they had made the 
least progress toward a reading knowledge of foreign language, 
knowledge of mathematical or statistical techniques, familiarity 
with various modes of criticism, and knowledge of theoretical j 
approaches to their discipline. However, not too much importance 
should be assigned to these differences. The mean of the Item rated 
highest was close to "Above Average" whereas the mean of the item 
rated lowest was close to "Jfrerage." Obviously students felt they 
had made good but not excellent progress in every area. 

The highest correlations between pre-graduate school accomplish- 
ments and students' ratings of their progress during the first year 
of graduate school ranged from .17 to .48 with a mean of .27. This 
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Table 14 

Students 1 Sense of Progress toward Skills and Competencies 



Percentage 
NA a 



Mean 
Rating^ 



Knowledge of literature J.n your ayea of 
specialization 

Familiarity with bibliographic techniques 
in your area 

Familiarity with various modes of criticism 

Knowledge of mathematical and/or statistical 
techniques 

Ability to gain insight into the problems of 
clients or patients 



Ability to use scientific instruments and apparatus ^ 

Ability to use scientific method 

Skill in conducting experiments with living things 
(e.g., plants, animals, numan subjects) 

Ability to gain insight into the materials of 
your field 

Ability to design original research studies 

Ability to evaluate research studies 

Knowledge of theoretical approaches in your 
discipline 

Ability to teach complex ideas to undergraduates 

Ability to interpret research findings 

Knowledge or understanding of historical 
context out of which literature evolves 

Reading knowledge of foreign language 



2 
7 

15 

49' 
19 
11 

21 

2 

' 4 
4 

1 
11 
6 

9 
20 



2.50 

2.26 
2.62 

2.77 

2.18 
2.30 
2.18 

2.10 

2.12 
2.30 
2.42 

2.60 
2.25 
2.39 

2.53 

2.9a 



Percentage that indicated they had no experience in /this area or 
that the item did not apply to them. 

% ' 

^Mean rating given by students to whom the skill or competency was 
relevant on the following scale: 

1. Exceptionally well prepared 

2. Above average - l 

3. Average ^ 

4. Below average ' fh 




suggests that students who were more active and reported more 
pre-graduate school attainments relevant to each area of/ progress 
felt they had benefited more ffom their, first year than did other 
students . 



Semi-Structured Self-Reports 

j- 

At the end of the inventory of pre-graduate accomplishments 
students were asked to describe three experiences that they considered 
highly significant in their preparation for graduate study , or that 
gave them the greatest sense of accomplishment. These may or may 
not have appeared in the preceding lists of accomplishments. Then, 
for each experience or accomplishment, students were asked to: 

f (1) briefly HMcribe the experience, providing specific details 
about where and when it occurred, and how and why it was 
initiated; 

(2) describe any skills, competencies, knowledge or special 
accomplishment they felt resulted from the experience; 

(3) if possible, provide evidence of the quality or level of 
attainment this achievement represents; 

(4) describe the relevance of the skills, competencies or 
knowledge resulting from the experience for the students' 
educational goals; 

U) give the names and locations of individuals that fare 

acquainted with their work in the area of the experience. 

Altogether, 82 percent answered these questions .for at least 
one experience , 58 percent two, and 35 percent three. (A number of 
- students later commented that they felt they had no accomplishments 
or at best one that warranted such detailed reporting). The resulting 
responses were quite varied in substance and style. They ranged 
from reports of purely academic attainments (e.g., being elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa) to the most personal feelings (e.g., "I fell in 
loVe") . They covered experiences of the most general kind ("My 
nholft undergraduate education") to the most specific ("Took field 
courses in Freshwater Algae, Biology of the Ferns, Aquatic Entomology 
and Bryophytes at the University of Minnesota Biological Station in 
•untoer of 1977.") These responses were analysed in order to find 
answers to specific questions: 

-—What is the nature of the experiences that students consider 
Important? 
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—Are these experiences picked up in the earlier listings of 
accomplishments? If so, how adequately did the listings 
describe them? 



—What is the character of the skills, knowledge, or special 
accomplishments claimed? 

—What kind of evidence is provided for the quality or level 
of the achievement? 

» 

—In what ways do students believe their experiences prepared 
them for graduate school? What skills do students believe 
are needed in graduate school? 

—What kind of documentation in terms of verifiable facts or 
references to knowledgeable individuals do the students 
provide? 

The answers to these questions have clear implications for the 
revision of the inventory. 

1- What is the nature of the experiences that students consider Important ? 

As indicated earlier, the experiences described by students 
covered an extremely wide range. To provide the reader some 
sense of this diversity, the following, fairly typical examples 
are provided*: 

During my senior year at University I was involved in 

a research project on how plants respond to wind. I was 
interested in some independent work but as I became more 
involved the more I wanted to work. Ultimately I was 
directly involved in three major branches of 
current research of the wind response of plants; hormone 
interactions, morphogenesis and ecological implications. 



llwas part of a student research project sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation for the summer following my 
junior^ year. It took place in * at 
the extension. My ^search project 

was a pilot -type validation of a questionnaire linking the 
self-concept ant' the body image. 
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Teaqhing at High School in I 

taught biology, genet ics,'* physical science, and general 
science for two years aftfcr graduating college. Reason 
for teaching Was to provide a means of self-support prior 
to entering graduate school. 



Participating^in the * Program as an undergraduate. 

This "program jjp an intensive clinical program allowing one 
contac^ttftd instruction by professionals, practicums for 
each/£rea you studied such a£ incjiv. therapy, group , 
theifapy, activity therapy, testing. 

* * * 

Participation in the College Drug Counselor 

Training Program in during my senior year 

of undergraduate study. I applied for admissioti into this 
program, because I felt a need to get involved in the 
"real life" side of my field ti% study. I wanted to do 
something useful and .constructive. I wanted to apply all 
the theory I had learned. 



Cooperative Bduc. work experience 

~was a peer counselor for Upward Mobility Program. Made 
career development plans for underemployed employees. 
Involved counseling, communicating with supervisors and 
educational institutes, researching Personnel references 
and compiling information. Assisted director of 
Program and director of Cooperative Education Program. 

* * * 

/ 

As pa*-* of a class dealing with cancer and children we 
vola ered at the , university children's hospital. We 
were allowed to wander in and out of the patients' rooms 
depending on whether or. not they wanted to talk to us. We 
took games from the' recreation center and played with 
children (age 6-18) at their bedside; took them for short 
walks, etc. 



Designed and Tested Inventory (DSI), * 

330-question computerized questionnaire built with the aid 
of Dr. * Dept. of Psychiatry during 1976- 

1978 to provide accurate national data on sexual attitude 
and behavior. 
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Experienced -doing research under the. guidance of a Bios tat- 
istician at t for one summer. I had the 

* experience 4 of computer programming biological data on the 

effects of radiation on the ageing process. 

Starting a high school. In summer, 1976, in 
three friends (incl. me) decided we wanted to teach and 
that the best way to* do that was to start our own alterna- 
tive school. We did the required leg work quickly. I 
participated as teacher and co-administrator for two years 
before beginning graduate school. 

V 

, - 

*. * # 

< 

I prepared and presented a paper to the Interdisciplinary 
Honors Seminar during my senior year of college. Under 
thfe direction o^a professor of English and a professor of 
French, I did independent study on the literary relation- 
ships between Madame de Stael and Margaret Puller. Then I 
gave a one-hour, oral presentation of my findings to a 
group of fellow honors students and the faculty members of 
the Honors Committee. A copy of my paper was filed at the 
university library. Such a project is required for 
graduation with honors from University. 

* -* * * 

(Additional examples of accomplishments are provided, in Appendix E.) 

The great majority of accomplishments. (ovet 90 percent) were in 
three main categories: 

(a) Accomplishments related to employment, 

(b) Academic experiences, and * ( 

(c) Interpersonal experiences. 

Another "category" of idiosyncratic attainments and experiences— 
e.g., "build my own house," "was rejected by all the graduate 
schools to which I first applied"-- comprises the remainder. 

(a) Accomplishments related to employment . The majority of 
students (74 percent) had worked tb some degree during 
their last two years of undergraduate study, 48 percent at 
least 11 hours a week, and 18 percent 21 or more hours. In 
addition, 81 percent had worked between the time they had 
graduated from colxege and the time they had entered 
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graduate schc^. 61 percent had worked in some position 
full time, and 37 percent had worked full time for a year 
or more. Altogether, this represents a great ^eal of work 
experience. Many of the work experiences involved the 
acquisition of technical skills or knowledge (e.g., becoming 
familiar with the taxonomy of acquatic invertebrates, 
animal care if rhesus monkeys, library research skills, 
conducting intake interviews at a drug counseling program, 
administering personality tests, and management of computer 
typesetting system). Most of these involved skills that 
were directly relevant to the academic field the student 
entered, although some were so specific that one might 
question their generalirability for work in the field. In 
other cases, the employment experiences involved general 
traits that might be related to the field (e.g., in teaching 
in high school, learning to communicate with students and 
teach them divergent chinking; in serving as an assistant 
to investigative reporters, learning to edit and sift 
through source? of information; in working in a biological 
field station, learning to work independently; and in 
working in a laboratory, learning the importance cv care 
and accuracy in research project?). Many of these work 
experiences involved interpersonal skills: organizing and 
managing others, working cooperatively toward a goal, 
dealing with clients, Instructing others, interviewing, 
communicating, counseling, dealing with distraught people, 
delegating authority, and motivating others. These experi- 
ences that inv6lve general characteristics and interpersonal 
skills seem as related to the general maturation of students 
as to their preparation for graduate school./ That is, they 
seem good preparation for a wide variety of adult roles 
rather than being specific to graduate study. 

(b) Accomplishments related to academic work . Many students 
mentioned experiences in classwork or ones related to their 
undergraduate experiences. Some commonly cited experiences 
were participation in research projects, the writing of 
a thesis, academic internships, experiments or studies ~ 
conducted as part of a class, assistantships, and independent 
study . The details provided about these Experiences indicated 
that the great majority of them would not appear on a 
transcript. The experiences typically involved specific 
f kills, such as "coursr project in developmental anarony, 
■ in which I designed an experiment, made slides, &nd inter- 
pret eu the results; 11 "as a research assistant In psychophar- 
macology, learned rigorous experimental techniques ;" and 
"edited college literature magazine and learned how to make 



decisions with others However, nany other experiences 
involved broad general skills* such as: "Led a small group 
in class on nonverbal communication; learned to communicate 
tore effectively and to lead groups ;" as an undergraduate 
lab assistant I had to learn to tmrk in front of people, . 
and a^o learned the subject better;' 1 and "wrote an 
honors thesis on a minor poet and learned to write critical 
papers and to ark independently 

Many students described an experience in a college 
group as significant for their development: "playing in 
musical groups in college gave me confidence in my ability 
to interact with large groups of people;" "held posit on in 
a college service organization with the goal of helping 
others* This taught me how to develop a budget, raise 
funds, and organize activities;" "president of a chapter of 
a national sorority, learning leadership skills, parlimen- 
tary procedure, and organizing skills;" and "lived in 
. international house In college, served as social chairman; 
I learned to deal with different kinds of people, on an 
adult level, organizing and delegating authority*" In 
general, students cited the skills they" gained insinter ac- 
tion, communication, organization, and management/ 

Finally, a number of students described 'general 
aspects of their college experience as significant for 
their development and preparation for graduate scaool: 
"was Phi Beta Kappa, based on my study skills;" "going to a 
black college and having many tole models;" "completion of 
M.A. tljpjis on perception of accents—learned to work 
independently and to use research skills;" "took indepen- 
dently designed courses in undergraduate school, learned to 
focus on qu* *tions, and how 'to do libtary and interview 
research/ 1 and "took a broad liberal arts program as an 
undergraduate that provided me with a wide range of knowledge* 
(Chickering, 1969, has noted the importance of college 
experiences for students' personality development , ) 

(c) Interpersonal experiences * Many students described inter- 
personal experiences that had had a significant effect on 
their development* Some of these experiences were the 
result of employment and other adult roles: "teaching in a 
home f >r delinquent girls I learned to handle troubled 
children;" "raising two children led to patience and 
endurance;" "worked in public schools as an educational aid 
in the career education area, counseled youth concerning 
career opportunities, and learned to understand adolescents 
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better," "in a practicum with geriatric patients I developed 
coup as s ion for pagients and learned to initiate activity in 
unmotivated individuals , w "as a student advisory committee 
member or the California Post-Secondary Education Committee, 
I had a chance to meet many people concerned with current 
issues," "in working in politics at the city and county 
level, I learned community organization, public speaking, 
and improved writing ability." 

Some also mentioned the importance of professors in 
inspiring and encouraging them to master their field and to 
continue their studies. 

!• Did students report these experiences in the earlier listings of 
accomplishments? If so, how adequately did they describe them ? 

Over half of the significant accomplishments reported by 
students in the free response section were not reported in the 
earlier listings, or were reported in ways that made it difficuic to 
judge their importance. For example, consider the item "write a 
literary article or essay," and a student's response that it was 
circulated in the local community or college in a publication titled 
"Lancers," and he or she had nine or more similar works. Now this 
may mean *hat the student reviewed movies ~r the college newspaper, 
or that he or she contributed a number of extensive articles reviewing 
current European literature to the college's literary magazine, some 
of which were used as texts in courses in the English department. 
Only the open ended questions could obtain this later information. 
As noted in the section describing t*ke tfature of students' accomplish- 
ments, many accomplishments in the academic area and the interpersonal 
area were not reported in the inventory* The work experiences of 
students' seemed to have been reported, but only in the ways allowed 
by the item:* "Have you held a job that taught you an important 
skill?," to which the student can reply yes or no, and if "yes" 
can write in the nature of the skill- Obviously the quality of the 
experience and the level of skill are difficult to judge from this 
information. 

3. What is the character of the skills, knowledge, ox special 
accomplishments listed? 

In general, the skills and knowledge students list as 
resulting from their experiences match the areas of their accomplish- 
ment fairly well. (As the reader probably noticed, it was necessary 
to describe the character of the skills or knowledge in order to 
understand the significance or meaning of the accomplishment.) 
These included general skills pertinent to academic work, 
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general interpersonal skills, specific academic skills, specific 
work related skills, general knowledge of the field, and influences 
on personal characteristics. 

The general skills pertinent to academic work include! gaining 
knowledge of research techniques, the importance of careful attention 
to detail, experimental design, writing clearly and precisely, 
organizing ideas, etc* Some examples: "I learned how €o design and 
carry out large scale research projects and learned something of 
supervision. M "I learned interviewing skills and how a research 
project works (or doesn t work?);" "I learned how to read quickly 
and how to be a first rate editor." "I learned how to think, how to 
approach questions, how to not be afraid of questioning;" "ability 
to teach a subject to neophytes." 

General interpersonal skills included administrative skills > 
leadership, the ability to organize groups, communication skills, 
making decisions with others, etc. Some examples: "I gained skill 
and competence in communicating with others as well as understanding 
other people's communication patterns more fully;" "Administrative, 
managerial, political, communications skill and competencies were 
required to meet demands of various contingencies. I also organized 
operational systems for both aid and non-aid employment where none 
had existed before." 

Specific acadeulc skills included a wide variety of technical 
skills, such as. running experiments in visual perception, preparing 
manuscripts for publication, learning the taxonomy of an animal 
group, and learning statistics and computer analysis. 

Specific work-related skills ranged widely from learning 
business record keeping to obtaining counseling skills for working 
with people needing sexual information, and from learning courtroom 
procedure to applying technology to underdeveloped countries. 

Gaining knowledge of the field was mentioned by a number of 
student 8 who felt that their experience or accomplishment had given 
them a better foundation in their field. or some aspect of it, such 
as cell biology or genetics in biology, British literature or 
linguistics in English, and developmental or physiological psychology. 

Finally, a number of sludents felt that various experiences had 
affected their personal c *aracteristics, especially in three areas: 
pereerverance, patience or endurance; self-sufficiency, discipline 
or self -confidence; and interest in or enthusiasm for the fieltfr 
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Theae five categories enconpaas almost all of the kinds of 
skills or knowledge listed by students, with the exception of 
students who listed personal satisfaction or enjoyment as the 
outcome of their experience* 

It seems important to ask students to describe the skills they 
had developed through their experiences; although there were 
a few attainments that were self --explanatory, most required students' 
descriptions of what they thought they had learned, or the skills 
they felt they had developed, before they could be adequately 
interpreted* 

4* What kind of evidence is provided for the quality of the 
ac hievement ? 

When students were asked t<* provide some evidence of the 
quality of their accomplishment, approximately 85 percent of those 
who listed accomplishments responded in some way* Given the personal 
or private nature jsf^soce attainments, this result might have been 
expected* Of throe who did respond, the largest number mentioned 
the opinions of ether people as evidence* Most often this person 
was a professor ©r instructor* The opinions or evaluations of 
students the respondent had taught were also frequently mentioned* 
In both cases, a name and address of the individual (s) was usually 
provided* The next largest category of evidence consisted of some 
official recognition of their achievement evch as a license, being 
voted "outstanding teacher, H being given a sorority chapter service 
award, etc* In the case of competitions, the prize was mentioned* 
In the case of academic achievement, the grade or honor society was 
me at toned. The name ,o- nature of a publication (e.g., "international 
psychopharmacology Journal") was mentioned in the case of publications* 
Thv2 last major category consisted of references to some Impact on 
individuals, or specific actions taken (e*g«, "program served over 
40 mentally retarded children")* In general, it was easy to under- 
stand and interpret the evidence provided* 

5* In what ways do students believe their experiences prepared 
them for graduate school ? 

Thw most common response to the question about the relevance 
of students 4 experiences or accomplishments to their graduate 
educational goal was to simply state that the experience was relevant 
to their etudiri, an answer that usually required a rereading of 
their answer* to the skills question* Here is an example: "1 am 
hopeful of going into research in the field of ecology and will 



be learning specific techniques in this, area through my years in 
graduate school* The research project I pursued as an undergraduate 
was essential, in providing the necessary background for further 
study. " This students' answer to the **kllls" question (#2) was "I 
learned the major techniques used in conducting ecological research t 
on small mammals and became familiar with a great deal of scienti|^*r 
literature Involved with this field/ 1 Some students simply referred 
to the skills question (e.g., "see #2 above") . 

The seer .d most common response vas to refer to general charac- 
teristics they had developed because of the accomplishment* The 
morit common of these were confidence , motivation, and discipline. 
Interpersonal skills and interest in the field were also mentioned 
fairly often. 

The remainder of the responses chiefly consisted of specific 
skills, such as operating specific technical equipment (e.g., 
autoclave), specific knowledge from the field, library e kills, 
statistics, etc., that the students felt were directly related to 
their own personal educational goals. Thus, answers to the questions 
about the ways the achievements had helped prepare the student for 
graduate school overlapped so highly with questions about the skills 
they had developed that these two aspects should be combined in one 
question. 

What kinds of documentation » in terms of verifiable facts or 
references to knowledqable Individuals, did the students provide ? 

Hot every student decided to list an>5 explain three accom- 
plishments in detail* As we noted earlier, 82 percent gave informa- 
tion about one accomplishment, 58 percent about two, and 35 percent 
about three. However, approximately 85 percent of those who responded 
gave: (a) the name and address of an individual who would know 
about their accomplishment; (b) the name of a group which cor Id be 
contacted (e.g., a specific sorority in which they had worked); (c) 
provided some fact which could be checked (e.g., earned FCC radio 
third class license)* 

The 15 percent who did not provide information may have not 
done so for a variety of reasons. Examination of their responses 
suggests that many were reporting experiences for which there could 
be no real documentation, such as learning photography for ones' own 
enjoyment and satisfaction. Others could be verified, but there 
seemed little point of providing such information (for example, 
changing their major field to their present area of study). Finally, 
some students felt that providing the names and addresses of 
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indivi duals who could verify their a tat •■en t 8 could represent an 
invasion of the privacy of those individuals; others felt that they 
needed toknow haw the information would be used before they would 
release it* There was no evidence to suggest that there was distortion 
or exaggeration of the facts provided by students* This result is 
consistent with a great deal of other research (cf • Baird, 1976) and 
with the lack of concern about students' truthfulness on the part of 
tho faculty members and dens we interviewed. 



Since one of the goals of this phase of the project was to 
obtain the evaluations of the inventory by people who might use it, 
we sought a variety of information* This section summarizes these 
evaluations* They include: first, students' responses to evaluation 
item* that were included in the Inventory; second, their comments, 
which were solicited in the inventory; third, interviews \fith 
undergraduates; fourth, interviews with graduate students; fifth, 
interviews with graduate faculty; and sixth, interviews with graduate 
deans. 

1. Rerp onses to survey items * At the end of the inventory, students 
were asked five questions about it* Their responses are summarized 
in Table 15* Host students had understood the purpose of the 
inventory with only 6 percent indicating that they had not* However, 
opinion was more divided about whether the time needed to complete 
the Inventory would be well spent by applicants to graduate school* 
Although 62 percent had positive reactions, 35 percent had negative 
reactions. Students' opinions were even more divided about the 
desirability of having the inventory available as part of routine 
application procedures: 56 percent were positive, but 41 percent 
wsr% negative* Essentially the same number of students felt 
the inventory did not allow them to present an accurate picture of 
their activities and accomplishments as telt it did* Soma possible 
reasons for these negative responses will be described in the next 
action on students' comments* The different perspectives held by 
students who are enrolled in graduate school and applicants to * 
graduate school ?aay also affect these results (see discussion of 
interviews*) 

Another aspect of the inventory that could have considerable 
consequences for its operational use was the difficulty of completing 
it. As hown in Table 1>, the great majority of students completed 
the inventory in less than an hour, and nearly half completed it in 
30 minutes or less. 



Evaluation of the Inventory 
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Did you understand the purpose of * 
the inventory? 

Yes 

No, not really 

Only generally, but I was not 
sure how it would be used 

No response 

If you were filling out the question 
naire as an applicant to graduate 
school, would you consider the time 
needed to complete it to be well 
spent? 

Definitely 

Yes, with reservations 
No, with reservations 
Definitely not 

No response 

Would you like to havr a survey like 
this available as part of routine 
application procedures? 

Definitely 

Yes, with reservations 
No, with reservations 
Definitely net 



No response 



Table 15 
Responses to Evaluation Items 



N Percentage 



217 
19 

62 
10 



60 
132 
73 

34 



48 
123 
79 
46 

12 



70 
6 

20 
3 



19 
43 
24 
11 



16 
40 
26 
15 



N Percentage 



Do you feel that the inventory 
allows you to present an accurate 
picture of your activities and • 
accomplishments? 

Yes 
No 

No response 

About how long did it take you 
to complete the survey? 

30 minutes or less 
31-60 minutes e 
61-90 minutes 
More than 90 

Range: ,5 to 200 minutes 



148 
144 

16- 



136 
117 
23 
11 



48 
47 



47 
41 
8 
4 



i 
I 
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2. Comments on the inventory . Many students commented about the 
inventory (approximately half the sample commented* on the survey in 
response to requests after items 2, 3, and 4 in Table 15 that they 
do so). These comments supported the picture of ambivalence shown 
in the evaluation items. For example, many student*' commented that 
the kind of information obtained by the inventorizes already 
included in ordinary application procedures: "some universities 
already do this;" "application forms now provide space to list 
extracurricular activities, so I see no need for another survey; 11 
"The statement of -purpose gets this." Others felt that personal r 
essays or resumes, already required by some departments would be 
better than the inventory: "Takes as long to do as an essay, 
but Is pot as satisfactory. If this were institutionalized, schools 
would vary the formats and grade experiences. Also, if ETS did it, 
it would be too expensive;" "Essay allows students to describe 
themselves and their activities-better;" "a curriculum vitae would 
be better;" "Results will be poorly organized; resumes are much 
cleaner-^a lot is lost by marking mumb&r of accomplishments rather 
than outlining trends." This last/point was related to another 
common theme, that the inventory Presented fragmentary information 
about students, and that some way/was needed for students to tie 
their experiences together: "There would be so much individual 
variation in the approach to filling out this form that confusion 
and misunderstanding would be created. Such confusion would not 
exist when students express themselves in their own words. A 
free form essay would be better." "more room for elaboration is 
needed;" "Too fragmented. Need chanck to convey a cohesive version 
of experiences*" "Can't tell what was significant for me and why." 
"I would rather have a chance to explains my overarching interests 
rather than have a reader infer these from marks on a questionnaire." 

A number of students felt that the inventory placed too much 
emphasis on public recognition and awards for accomplishments rather 
than experiences that were personally significant: "Many activities 
are processes rather than events. . .many are private, such as studying 
piano." "My interests in music and literature are too personal to 
be evaluated by an inveatory of any type." "Needs more questions 
about accomplishments thac have not been rewarded by awards, prizes, 
especially those in which the person was a volunteer or in whtfrh 
people were active ©embers but not officers." "Too centered on 
achievements and produces— a minimal aspect of creative endeavor for 
most ^ us. What about religious fyvolvement? Life is not a series 
of accomplishment* , and uy life has been influenced by a myriad of 
factors, especially other people." "Whole emphasis on enumerating 
accomplishments and awards is misplaced and arlifical. There 
is no sign of the importance of involvement in the activity. The 
logic is off— selling a work of art is not evidence for its qual' .y." 
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"The emphasis on numbers of accomplishments is offensive. 11 
"Although the ides of a codable inventory is probably attractive to 
admissions committees it is ob noxious to the candidate as to what he 
has done and why it is important. 11 ^*>s^ 



Although the Inventory included a vide range of activities, 
some students nevertheless felt that it was too narrowly academic: 
"TM* is for academic activities, but not for social experiences, 
which often do not have tangible goals;" "perhaps more focus on job 
experience may be useful;" "Needs more on nonacademlc and personal 
accomplishments that were not done for public recognition;" "Skills 
beyond the academic sphere are what is important, especially 
the intensity of emotion and satisfaction;" "Many nonacademlc areas 
aren't covered, for example, travel, that merges into education." 
(Htowever, a few students felt that the emphasis was too nonacademlc: 
"This is not suited for students who have done nothing but go to 
school;" "In general the form is OK, but my achievements were 
mainly scholastic"). 

Some students felt that the inventory would not be appropriate 
for some students because they would fiave Insufficient time for 
activities: "Not fair to students who worked their way through 
college and had little time for extracurricular activities, but who 
learn a lot about discipline, ambition, self-motivation, human 
nature, the working world, and responsibility to others;" "Extenuat- 
ing circumstances may limit a parson's opportunity to learn mreic, 
art appreciation, etc. Those kind of experiences should not be 
weighed too heavily." "Many undergraduate students pursuing very 
difficult courses, such as chemistry, biology, and pre-med, have 
little free time outside class. The ability to cope with intensive 
pressures and to succeed academically is very important in graduate 
study;" "The inventory is too geared toward Single students. 
Mothers have lictle chance to do much beyond raise kids;" l9 Would 
give advantage to older students who have had more time to do 
things, would also favor affluent ptudents." 

There were some assorted comments about the actual operations 
or usage of the inventory: "DependsSon number of duplications;" 
"It's OK, if^other parts of ap^licatia^sjw^re dropped;" "OK tc use 
this if one only filled out the sections that added to an admissions 
committee's picture of me;" 11 only if optional;" "Covered too wide 
an area— maybe specific humanities, science, social science packets 
would be better;" "Toe broad, there is not enough on specific skills 
and experiences most relevant to different areas of study." 

Finally, some students doubted that the inventory would actually 
be used by graduate admissions committees: "I'm not sure this would 
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affect applications* Graduate departments do not care about students' 
activities outside of their field of study. If they did, they would 
require such information already; 11 "I'm not sure admissions committees 
would regard this aa important;" "I can't see how this would be used 
by admissions committees;" "I doubt that this Information would be 
given enough weight in admissions to warrant the t£me needed to 
complete the form;" "I don't think it would make a great deal of 
difference in admissions;" "I was honest in my responses, especially 
in Part Five, but I doubt that such honesty would impress graduate 
committees." 



Summary of Interview Evaluations of Inventory 

3. Undergraduates . Most undergraduates reported that they did not 
know what happens in the admissions process. They were unsure of 
criteria used to select students for graduate study. In most cases, 
they were not sure how selective were the departments to which they 
were applying. 

Perhaps because undergraduates were relatively naive and ready 
to do anything to embellish their applications so that they would 
receive a favorable decision, they said they would be eager to fill 
out such an inventory.* They felt that many of the accomplishments 
and activities th£y might cite in the inventory would not receive 
much attention in the usual application process: "Unlike the rest 
of rte application materials, it does not force you to "fake" on the 
essay of\unt things that you know that the graduate school wants 
to hefer about you." Others expressed feelings of intimidation. "I 
have been too busy making grades as an undergraduate to get involved 
with anything else. Most of my achievements were in high school. I 
have little to report, ,so this inventory makes me look like a clod." 
So*a students ctiticised the language and focus — "the inventory is * 
coo academic." Reservations were expressed about the "scoring" of 
these inventories. Students did not want to be ranked with their 
fellow students in terms of levels and numbers of achievements* 
They especially did not want their responses to be scored centrally 
"by a company like ETS." The majority preferred to have their 
responses summarised by a compute** printout of each item, and let 
the graduate admissions committee or the graduate school decide how 
they wanted to use this information. 

Students suggested that whether or not the inventory becomes a 
GEE service, a book on how to apply to 'graduate school would be 
extremely helpful. The inventory could be included in the book, 
along with suggested fields of study and how fields might differ in 
their required activities and accomplishments* 
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4. Graduates. Recently admitted graduate students seemed more 
blase and sophisticated about admissions than undergraduates, but 
they were as unsure of how they were admitted as were the under- 
graduates. They mentioned grades, GRE scores, and accomplishments 
as reasons for their selection in order to reconstruct the decision- 
making process in ways that were logical to them. Once they were 
selected they dould estimate the selectivity of their respective 
departments based on their own ability and. their perceptions of the 
ability of their classmates. Many noted that they were disappointed 
when they found out their departments were not highly selective 
(some took' anyone that applied) • * 

Graduate students were more critical of the inventory. Some 
major criticisms were: 



1. The questions were too personal. 



v 



2. Who is to decide what learning activity or accomplishment 
is important or significant to the individual, and hie or 

her professional work — the student the faculty? ^ . % . 

* * * * * 

3. The inventory focuses on publlcally re«pgnized accomplish- 
ments, rather than personal accomplishments. ~c 

4. The booklet is too long. The inventory takes a long time* v 
to complete because students had to spend much time in 
remembering past activities. 

5. The inventory does not touch upon survival skills and 
motivation. 

6. Items should be arranged in hierarchical order With frequent 
accomplishments preceding lis 8 frequently expected ones. 

7. The word "accomplishments" is intimidating, and any truly 

outstanding accomplishments or awa^c^ would be reported 
any way. V_y 

8. There were too few item*, related to work or job accomplishments. 

9. The coverage of the suivey was too broad; there should be 
shorter lists geared fcr specific fields. 

10. The format was restricting and there was not enough room to 
answer the open-ended questions fully. 

11. The Inventory should be prefaced by a nonthreatening 
introduction. 
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H^gpfever, students were more positive about the fact that the 
inventory allowed them to report .their "extra-academic" activities* 
Some felt it helped them overcome their self -consciousness. They < 
felt thajt the inventory had some, overlap with the letter of intent 

' but was sufficiently* different ftom the latter to give them an t 
opportunity to report unique information about themselves. Also, It r 
reminded] them, of things they had done that they would have forgotten 
to tell- the graduate schools* 'For this reason, JLt was thought by 
students. hp a good self-assessment tool that could be used in 

* preparation, to $p flying to graduate schoola. * 

* Students seemed to be equally divided in their opinion about 
^ how results should be reported to institutions* A number of students 

felt an impartial evaluation by ETS was better than leaving the 
interpretation to graduate departments* These students felt the 
inventory would be an ''application procedure to which they could 
4 respond more freely and honestly if it was administered under the 

» name of ETS and GR£* On the other hand, some students did not like 
centralized scoring and preferred the interpretation to reside in 
the graduate departments; however if this was the case, they suggested 
that detailed interpretive information should be provided before 
ope rationalizing the document'* 
- » 
^5* Graduate faculty * Facul ty member^ were extremely candid in 
«' their criticisms* At the same time, they *er« pleased that ETS wad 

conducting such a project since, in general, they felt that there 
were serious problems in using GRE scores and grades* These problems 
tended to be slightly different depending on the field and level. of 
graduate education* At one institution where a panel interview t&s 
conducted, faculty openly admitted that 10 percent^ of the master 
degree students in the programs were not capable of doing graduate, 
quality work and 25 percent of the doctoral students were "washouts*" 



Faculty were asked if there was any one thing that, in their 
experience, was th* best predictor of graduate school achievement* 
English faculty generally felt that, in the words of one, "love of 
the written word" or experience with writing (not necessarily 
published) was an important factor* Clinical psychology faculty 
pointed to "maturity" and experience with activities that involved 
interpersonal skills (e.g., sales, club work, counseling). Biology 
faculty were not sure that lab experience were all thai: important to 
successful graduate study. In general, they felt that any activities 
that promoted self-reliance, self-directec} study, and a sense of 
responsibility, no matter what the setting, were Important predictors 1 
of successful graduate study in their field* Such activities and 
attributes are important considerations when a student is in the 
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"grhy area" <*r he or she is not a known quantity as evidenced by 
scores, grades, or reputation of the sending undergraduate institution. 

A major criticism of. the inventory by faculty members was that 
the instrument tried to list too many activities and too great * 
variety. It was suggested that each discipline have its own imentory. 
Psychology faculty, in particular, felt that the variety of subspe- 
cialties within their ^field made it difficult to use one form or, 
standard /approach in admissions. For example > clinical work demanded ' 
evidence of interpersonal skills and organizational psychology — 
requited work in large organizations. Further, experimental psyche- 
logy demanded a good deal of laboratory experience. 

Some faculty felt that their present procedures were" adequate, 
particularly those in English who rely heavily on the written 
statement of purpose. ^ 

* In less selective departments where feW if any applicants are 
rejected, faculty suggested that the inventory can serve to inform 
faculty about characteristics of the incoming students. Several 
faculty suggested that the Inventory could substitute for an inter- 
view when ±t is not possible to see the student'. 

*• Graduate* deans. Without exception the graduate deans and 
associate deans who participated in the interviews were entWsiaatic * 
about the study. In general, they were not as critical aboqt the 
inventory as the graduate faculty members. However, they did feel 
that much additional* research and study would be needed for the 
Inventory to be important in the admissions process. "Most faculty 
will want to know the- predictive powers of the Inventory. Do students 
who record certain accomplishments in fact accomplish much in 
graduate school and are they successful graduate students?" 

One dean suggested that we do a concurrent validity study. "Do 
research like that done on the SVIB. Give people who are* rated 
successful in a field the Inventory and compare these responses to **" 
those who have not entered the profession." The deans were not sure 
whether they preferred students who were generalized and had a 
breadth of accomplishments or those who exhibited depth in their 
activities. In the long run, they felt that both types would, 
contribute to their *especti^e departments. 

The deans felt faculty members would have to Mk trained to 
interpret the responses and make decisions about ^students. One 
suggestion was that a manual be devised for faculty members that 
contained five or six case studies of various individuals, for 
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example, the hypo that ical case, of John Jonee who had high GRE 
acorea, a vary low 4pA and poor writing ability. Attached to this - 
information there v9uld.be an 'inventory report. The manual could 
deacrlbe approachea to making decision*, using this hypothetical 
data, so that faculty would be* familiar with the inventory results 
before using them in practice. 

, Most deans felt that faculty members did not have enough time 
to read an entire booklet* There irould have to be some type of 
succinct summary of what was in the booklet* This should be more 
than a listing of. the inventory items that were checked by a ' 
student* The report to the faculty would have to say more than Just 
what the studjsnj reported^ j It wftl'd hev^ toffee evaluative. 

Deans as well aa faculty member* felt that a ecpre report was 
not an appropriate format to summarize the inventory responses. 
They all seem to feel, ajiowever, that theft had to be some anchor 
points, a data base, or a comparative statement or number that would 
give the receiver of the report some notion of how a particular 
atudent fared out of all students applying for graduate achool in a 
particular field or i£ graduate achool in general. At the least, 
there should be eomef way to know that certain accomplishments are 
rare events and indicate highly accomplished people who do succeed 
and certain accomplishments ere frequent events and indicate another 
type of student* Reaearch might stapw that "high accomp Ushers" drop 
out of graduate achool and that people who ere in the middle range c 
are the ones moat^likelv to steadily pursue graduate study and- 
continue to accomplish *nd to, do various activities. Some faculty 
iembers suggested thafc'a narrative describing 'the student that 
was baaed on his or her inventory responses would be helpful. \ 
- . ' * 

It sesma xeaeoaable to think that a wider sampling of deans and 
faculty would find some who have doubts about the accuracy and honeaty 
of the respondents, but, among thoae we interviewed there Was' not much 
concern with exaggerated self -reports* The deans (and faculty) 
Interviewed felt that students wouid be ncj more dishonest in 
their inventory , responses than they would in any o the* aspect of the 
application proceaa. On the other hart, students felt-their fellow 
applicanta could not always be trusted for accurate information. 
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Discussion 

/ 

The purposes of this project, as outlined by Baird (1979) 
were the following: 

(1) To develop comprehensive, concise, and accurate descriptions 
of the significant accomplishments of applicants. Recognising 
that graduate school;* have always given attention to students' 
performance over and beyond traditional academic qualifications, 
there is a need for systematic ways to evaluate the noninstitution 
learning and activities of students so that students with the 
best potential for outstanding graduate 4nd career performance 
can be selected. 

(2) To broaden recognition of alternate forms of talent, which 
may be somewhat removed from purely academic ability. Again,* 
although graduate schools have commonly given attention to 
these kinds of talent, ther£ is a need for more effective 
methods of assessing this talent and thereby increasing its 
salience in the admissions process* 

(3) To provide graduate admissions committees with' more appropriate 
information in order to better evaluate the accomplishment's 

of students with special characteristics or preparation, such 
as minority students and' older students. The goal was not 
only to provide a systematic reporting procedure so that 
admissions committees can evaluate these students more fairly, 
\>*jX> also to provide students vith a better opportunity to 
present evidence of talents they feel are personally significant 
and worthy of attention. ' 

The mote specific goals of this phase of the project were 
to estimate the degree to which information. about pregraduate school 
accomplishment's predict graduate school success, examine the 
possibility of streamlining the inventory , study ways to most 
appropriately administer and use the inventory, and examine the moat 
useful ways of analyzing and interpreting sturf&tits' responses, and 
reporting the results* To what extent did the study reported in the 
previous pages serve, these purposes? , 

1. Did the survey assess students' significant attainments prior to 
graduate school in a comprehensive, concise, accurate and 
systematic way? The responses to the main part, of* the survey 
were plausible in the frequency of attainments, the differences * 
between lields, their intercorrelations, and in terms., of the 
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evidence supplied 68 documentation. Study of the character 
of the responses suggest that almost all students completed 
the survey conscientiously and completely. Together, these 
results suggest that the survey did gain* information about many 
significant accjcr^lishments, and that the inventory could provide 
a concise and accurate method for assessing pregraduate accomplishr 
merits. In addition, the free-response questions allowed students 
to present ^ great variety and depth cf information about the 
accomplishments they felt were personally significant. Analyses 
of these free-response Achievements suggested that two areas of 
significant student activity could be given greater etephadis in 
the inventory: work experience and academic experience broadly 
defined. Thus, any assessment like ih$ inventory shotfld ask 
more questions about these areas* 

Related to the question of comprehensiveness, student ' 
responses to the evaluation items suggested that some students 
felt that the present form of the inventory did ndt allow 
that to provide a comprehensive picture of themselves. and 
their interests, and did not allow them to indicate the value 
they placed on an achievement or experience, especially the 
more personal kind (although that was precisely the point of 
thg free-response questions about significant accomplishments). 
Some students also felt that the Inventory emphasized quantity 
*and tangible products rkther than quality and depth, suggesting 
that something like the presently required personal statement 
might do the job better. Others, however, felt tftat the 
Inventory added to present information. Furthermore, faculty 
yembers also recognized that the inventory collects information 
systematically, and organizes it in ways that increase its 
salience for decisionmaking. They also recognized that the 
inventory gave students an equal chance to describe themselves, 
in^fcontrest to personal statements which are dependent on 
students' ability to dramatize their attainments. Thus, in sum', 
it appears that the inventory does meet this first purpose, even 
though further work could lead to improvements* 

Did the inventory identify indicators of broader kinds of 
talent? The statistical results for both the items and the 
foyr scales indicated that they were basically unrelated. to 
undergraduate grades. Thus, the inventory did provide systematic 
information about indicators of "nonacademlc" talents that 
might not appear in the ordinary transcript* Furthermore, the 
evidence provided by the short-term prediction study indicated 
that these indicators were correlated with therv graduate school 
attainments of students, whereas undergraduates grades were not. 
Although this is undoubtedly partly due to the attenuation in 
the range of grades, it is worth noting chat undergraduate 
grades still .correlated .30 with graduate grades, which also 
had a smalj varie^er. Although some of the graduate school 
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attainments were fairly rare and the tine span. covered only the 
first year of study, the inventory, predicted these attainments 
T with moderate success. It may be that a follow up after several 
years might produce higher correlations as students have iore * 
opportunities for accomplishment in later years of study* 

3. Would the inventory supply inf ormatidn useful in the faif 

evaluation of applicants with special characteristics? In the 
development of the invenf oty, a strong effort was made to 
incorporate the revisions suggested by reviewers from various 
groups £0 make the content' and phrasing as fair as possible* 
T he r^iltff of f analyses o f h o t h th e lt« as an d scale scores 
showed sdme differences between men and women students, and 
■ among students of different ethnic backgrounds. However, in' 
each case the groups "balanced out;' 1 although men were high in 

. the scientific. and technical areas, womfen were high in the 
4 artistic and social service areas; although whites were high in 
science, b Hacks were high in social service and 'organizational 

' activities* Furthermore, students with different grades and 
students of different ages did not differ significantly on any ' 
of the scales* Finally, the differences between students 
with different personal characteristics were typically much 
smaller than the differences among the fields* This evidence 
suggests that the inventory provides an overall description of « 

■ students that, taken as a whole* allows students with different 
characteristics to tell admissions committees what they are good 
at and what they have done* The issue of fairness is»very 

' complex, and muc^work U>uld be needed to show that the inventory 
is unbiased in every sense, - but these results seem promising* 

The more specific goals of the project also were generally met* 
A careful analysis of students' written responses to both the ' 
detailed questions arid the free response questions suggested 
accuracy in Students' self-reporjts f For example, when asked to 
provide documentation, students did provide sufficient information 
to allow *a check on their responses* Although a complete* check of * 
students' refconees was not conducted for reasons of cost, the 
character. of the responses* suggested that they were responding in 
good faith and as clearly a* their understanding of the instruftions 
allowed* There also seemed to be little exaggeration (e.g., no one 
claimed to have published an article in Atlantic magasine, but some 
said they had published an article in their college literary magasine)* 
Although the Inventory would have to be used imactual adplatlons, 
situations and a study of the verification of students' /Claims 
conducted to provide a definitive final answer, these results 
suggest that most students responded as accurately as tney could* 



The inventory could probably be made more efficient and 
streamlined . First, certain achievements were so rare* that the 
items about them could probably be eliminated* Furthermore, some 
items were unrelated to any graduate school attainment and could 
probably be eliminated on those, grounds. In addition, some activities 
or pro4ucts are so seldom entered in contests, sold, or "win prises, 
that such detailed questions may be unnecessaiy* The need for 
detailed documentation questions about each item (in Parts I, II, 
and III) also seems low, especially because the data provided there 
often are difficult to interpret* (In contrast, the details provided 
in answers in Part V were qui te- helpful*) It seems likely that a 

fairly simple and easily completed fox* could_be_ developed * Even in 

its present form — that includes background questions and evaluation 
items—the great majority of students reported few problems in 
completing the survey, and most students were able to fill it out in 
half mn hour or less* + 

The results of the study were less clear as to the most 

appropriate administration and use of the inventory, and the most 

useful ways of interpreting and reporting students' responses. 

Since the study was based on an examination of first-semester 

) graduate students rather than actual applicants whose responses 

might be examined by admissions committees, we had no "on hands" 

data that were relevant to these goals* Consequently, we had to 

rely on our interviews with students and staff* As suggested in the 

description of the Interviews, there was little consensu* on any 

of these issues* It seems clear, however, that all the groups 

were favorable to m the basic idt as behind the inventory although 

thfra waa a diversity of opinion about bow best to lpplement them* 

Additional work would be neided to work out the be^t conceptual 

and operational course of action in the future* 

m 

As noted, one major drawback of the study is that it was based 
on the responses of currently enrolled graduate students rather than 
applicants* Possibly, the results would be different if they were 
based on actual usage of the inventory in real admissions decisions* 

' In summary, given this caveat, the basic purposes of the 
project appear to have been served; A reasonably comprehensive, 
concise, and accurate method for assessing the pregraduate school 
accomplishments of applicants was developed* The method appears to 
be fair, at lealt on Initial Indications, and to correlate with 
graduate school success, broadly defined* Student and staff comments 
resulted in a variety of suggest ions for improvements. Ways to 
implement those suggestions to provide some tools for better admissions 
practice are currently being pursued with the aflvice of people 
directly concerned with graduate admissions* 
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BACKGROUND QUESTIONS 



The following questions will be used for research purposes only. Your responses 
td.ll be used to help us identify items that might be-unf air to various groups of 
students and to help us understand the results of the study. They will not be 
"used in any other way, will not be communicated to your department or university, 
and will not be seen by anyone except the research staff. We encourage you to 
answer all the questions so that the results of the study will be more accurate. 



1* In what yea* did you receive your 
bachelor' 8 degree? 



5. 



2. What was the full name and 
Rotation of the college that 
awarded your bachelor's degree? 



Name 



3. 



Locati 



Was your undergraduate major in 
the same field you are now 
studying as a graduate student? 




Considering onl^ your last 
two undergraduate years, 
^ approximately what overall 
grade average did you receive? 
(If your college does not use 
letter grades, please mark the 
letter grade thit is the 
closest equivalent lo your 
grade; average.) 

° D or lower 

c C- 

o C 

o B- 

o B ' 

o A- 

o K 



Yes 



Mo 



4. What was your undergraduate major? 



6. Have you attended another graduate 
Institution on at least a half- 
time basis? 

o No 

° Yes, for less than a year 

° Yes, for a year or more 

° Yes, and I obtained a Master's 
degree 
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7. What is your eventual graduate degree 
objective in ycur current field? 

o Non degree study 

o Master's (M.A., M.S., M.Ed. , etc.) 

o Intermediate (such as Specialist) 

o Doctorate (Ph.D. , Ed.D., etc.) 

o Postdoctoral study 



8. What kind of position do you hope to 
hold on completion of graduate 
school? If you are considering more 
x than one, mark one first preference. 



10. 



9. 



o 
o 



, o 



o 
o 



o 
o 



Postdoctoral fellowship 

Teaching or ^ministration in 
elementary t>r secondary school 

Teaching in junior college 

Teaching in a four-year college 
or university 

University research and teaching 

College or university administration 

Research industry or with non- 
profit organization or institute 

Self-employed professional practice 

Professional practice with a clinic, 
hospital, or agency 

Executi^ position (administrator, 
curator, etc.) in a nonacademic 
organization including government 

Other (Speeify): 



1 



On the average, how many hours a week 
did you work during your last two 
years of undergraduate college? 

° Did not work 

° 1-10 hours 

o 11-20 hours 

° 21 or more hours 
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Did you work between the time you 
graduated from college and the 
time you entered graduate school? 



o 
o 



o 
o 



o 
o 



No 

Yes, but only part-time for 
less that six months 

Yes, part-time up to m year 

Yes, full-time for less 
than six months 

Yes, full-time up to a year 

Yes, full- or part-time for 
more than a year 



11. What is your sex? 



o Male 
° Female 



12. What is your age? 



13. Are you a Unite* States citizen? 

° Yes, 
° No 



14. How do you describe yourself? 



American Indian v or 
^Native American 



o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 



Black, Afr o.- American or Negf o 

Mexican-American or Chicano 

Oriental or Asian-American 

Puerto Rican or Spanish-speaking 
Anftrican 

White cr Caucasian . 

Other 
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The. questions in this section refer to writing and publishing activities. Answer each 
question by BLACKENING THE APPROPRIATE CIRCLE after'eacjr question.^ 

If you indicate below that you have engaged in a listed activity, please provide all 
the information about the activity as requested by the columns. If you indicate 



In college or prior to applying 



to graduate 


1. 


Write 


2. 


Write 


3. 


Write 


4. 


Write 


5. 


Write 


6. 


Write 



newspaper report, editorial, pamphlet). 

7* Write a book dealing with some aspect 
of the sciences or, social sciences. 

8. Write a "literary" book, (e.g., novel, 
book dealing with social issues). 

9. Author or coauthor an article 
presented at a professional meeting 
or conference. * 

(Fill in the name of the professional 
association on the line at the right.) 

10. Compose a symphony, concerto*, or 
sonata. 

11. Compose a "popular" song or "show" tune, 

12. Draw cartoons or illustrations. 

13. Obtain a patent or p^ent disclosure. 

14* Take photographs for a newspaper or 
magazine. 



15. Work as editor of a publication. 



ERLC 



Have you 
engaged *in this 
activity? If 
you mark "Yes," 
fill in the 
rows at right 
No Yes 



o 
o 
o 



o 
o 



o o 



o o 



o o 



o 
o 



When?* 



60 



O 
<J 

00 

c 

u 
o 
p 



60 



O 



H 



o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 



o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 
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that you did not engage in the activity by marking "No/ 1 go on to the 
next question. .. V 

If you engaged in a listed activity more than once, describe the one that you 
feel achieved the most recognition* \ c ^ 



\ 

Was this 
part of a 
college 
assignment? 
No Yes 



Hdw widely was it 
circulated? 

a) *-» 



CO ■ CO 

0 Q) 01 

B 60 <v< 00 H 

SO 0) 4J * « rH 

a O H -H « ri CO 

i-T rH « d H H fj 

MfHOO M 3 O Q O 

C C0OO 0> § O O -H 

> a jz > B jc *j 

0) O O M Q)OOH CO 

5E tJ W O WUM O S3, 



If published, fill in the 
name of the publication or 
publisher. PLEASE PRINT. 



Number of other 
similar works. 



2 

O 



I 

0) 

g <§ M H 



rf3 

H O 

J • 

X CI 



o 
o 



o o o o 
o o o o 



o o 



ol o 



o 
o 



o 
o 



o 
o 
o 



o o o o 
o o o o 
o o o o 



o o 
o o 
o o 



o o 



O Q O 0~~D" O 

I 

o o o o o o 

o o o o o o 



o o o o o o 



o 
o 



o 
o 



o 
o 



© 
© 
o 



o 
© 
o 
o 



o 
o 



o o o o o o 



o o o o o o 



o o o o o o 



o o o o o o 



o © 
© o 



o 
© 
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Section II 
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This section deals with contests, exhibits, and certain kinds of public performances, 
Answer each question by BLACKENING THE APPROPRIATE CIRCLE after each question. 

ff you indicate below that you have engaged in a listed activity, please* provide all 
the information about the activity as requested by the columns. If you indicate 



In college or prior to applying 
to e- aduate school, did you: 



tlf ic 



1- Build a 'Scientific apparatus or 
device (e.g., microscope, 
spectroscope) • . 

2. .Design or invent a piece of 

machinery, scieutific apparatus, 
or electronic equipment. 

3* Work out original solutions to 
mathematical problems (e.g., 
proofs for theorems or 
propositions not given by the 
i.nsttuctor or textbook). 

4. Repeat a known scientific 
procedure or demonstration 
(e.g., identification of 
elements or biological 

' specimens). 
j* 

5. Conduct an original scientific 
experiment. - 

jS. # Collect scientific specimens 

_ (**g»» fossils, rocks, microscopic 
- "~ slides, photographs of star 
movements). 

erJc 



Have you 
engaged in this 
activity? If 
you mark "Yes," 
fill in the 
rows at right 
No Yes 



o o 



o o 



o o 



o o 



o o 



o o 
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When? 



0) 
00 
0) 



o 
u 

00 
•H 

u 



0) 
00 
0) 



o 

o 

u 

0) 

u 



Was this 
ipart of a 
'college 
assignment? 

No Yes 



With 
whom 
did 

you 
do it? 



o 

M 



o o o o 



o o o o 



o o 



o o 



o o o o 



o o 



o o o o 



o o c> o 



o o 



o o 



o o o o 



o o 
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that you did not engage in the activity by marking "No," go on. to the 
ant question* 

It you engaged in a listed activity more than once, describe the one that you 
feel achieved the most recognition* 



Old you 
receive 
payment 

for this 
activity? 



If you engaged in 
thie activity in 
a contest or 
exhibit, describe 
the geographical 
area covered bv it. 



«H U * H 

d o *j « 

■ ft >s O O 

O V «H O tJ iH 4J 

OHO «H 4 

HO « § 3 § G 

JJ O 00 «H 4J «H 4 

O H 00 4 4J 4J 

»3 O i3 U W % "H 



Did > win a prize ? 



§ 

•H 

S 
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M 01 
t) N 

MO- 4) *J 

4i o e n « 

Q U U *H 
35 PB O Puj Mh 



4> 

N 
U 

a 



Fill in name of the 
contest or exhibit sponsor 
(e.g., National Science / 
Foundation), { PLEASE PRINT 



Number of 
similar 
achieve- 
ment a. 

H 
O 



JB. 



41 

0 V U 



o o 



© o 



O-OOO o o o o 



oooo oo oo 



o o o 



o o o 



o o 



o O O ' o o o o o 



o o 



o o 



oooo oo oo 



o o o 



o o 



oooo oo oo 
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Section II. cont'd. 



At*- 



When? 



In college or prior to applying to 
.graduate~«chool, did you: 



Have you 
engaged in this 
activity? If 
youAark ,f Yee* M 
fill in the 
rows at right 

'No Yaa 



7. Give a public miaical performance. 

8e Arrange or . compose auelc (a.g., 
folk songs.) 

9. Enter a lltarary contoet. 

«, * 

10. Produce original writing (a.g., 
fiction, nofiflctlon, poeae, plays') 

11. : later a photography exhibit or 

contast. 

12. Publicly diaplay your drawings, 
cartoons » paintings, sculp turee, 
or othar f ina arta work. 

13. later an arch itecturalV^ont eat or 
exhibition with original daalgna, 
bAlding structures, or floor plana 

14* Publicly diaplay objacts that 
you designed and aada. 

15. Sntar a public apaaklng or 
dabating contaat. 

16. Publicly- parf oia or choreograph 
artl#tlc.danclng (a.g., ballat, 
modern dance, foreign danca). 

17. Act in a play or movie. 

* • 

18. "Direct a play, wvle, modern 

danca, or ballat* 



o 



o 
o 
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19* Deliver % spa ache 



o o 

o o 

o o 

© o 



o o 



) 



With 
whoa 

did 
you 
do it? 



* §? Vaa thla 

o h part of a * 

o collaga 

^ assignment? e a 

|4 4J So 

5 3 Ho Yes x ^ a 



o o 



o *© 



o o o o o o 

0 o o o v o o 

1 ► 

o o o o o o 

o o o o o o 



o„ o o o o o 

\ ■ 

o o o o bo 



o o o 



o o 



o o o/ o p o 



o o 

o o 

o o 

o o' 



o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 



o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 
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If you sngsgsd in 
this activity in 
a contest ojr 
sxhibit, dstcrlbs 
th* geographical 
HM cover ad bv it. 



Did you win a prigs? 



Did you 
receive 
payment 

for this 
activity? 

■o Tss 



U 

o 

3 m * 

■ GC 4J 

5 S «r» 

OH U 

. H 

»i o s 

3° * 

3S J 



e 

4-* 
s 



s • 

60 « 

t> U 

W CO 



8g 
55 



g 

SB 



a u 

is 

H > 

u <r 
o «i 

g u 

w o 



9 

J3 



M 4) 

S N 

4J |4 

O CL 

S *J 

• H CO 

A3 



N 
14 



a 

14 



Fill in mm of ths 
contest or exhibit sponsor 
(e.g., National Science 
Foundation)* PLEASE PRINT T 



Number of 
similar 
achieve- 
ments* 

n 
a 

u 

o 

41 
t) 
M 



0) 

g 

S5 



O 

2 

I 

S 



o c o 



o o 
© o 



o o 
o o 



o o 

O dhi 



o o ^ 

o o o 



o o 



oooo oo oo 



o ,o o 



o o 



o oo'o o o oo 



o o o 



o o 



oooo oo oo 



o o o 



o o 



oooo oo oo 



o o o 



o o 



o\ooo o o o o 



o o o 



o o 



oooo oo oo 



o o o 



o o 
o o 



o 
o 



o o o 
o o o 



o o o o 
o o o o 



o o o 
o o o 



o o 
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Section III 

V 

The questions in this •action refer to artistic or scientific objects or products 
/ou say have produced and for vhich you nay have received payment. Answer each 
question by BLACKENING THE APPROPRIATE CIRCLE after each question. 

If you indicate, below that you have engaged in a listed activity, please provide 
all the information about the activity as requested *by the columns* If you indicate 



Have you engaged 
in this activity? 



If you mark "Yes," 
fill in rows at 
right. 



In college or prior to applying 
to graduate school, did you: 



1* Make your own works of art 
(e.g. paintings, sculpture). 

2. tfake your own handicrafts 

items (e.g.* jewelry, needlework, 
weaving, leather goods ) ? . 

3. Design objects for use by 
otuars (e.g., program covers, 
stage settings, furniture) 

4. Take photographs, movies, or 
slides. 

5. Build musical instruments 

6. Build electronic equipment 
from your own design (e.g., 
radio, spectroscope). 

7. Build mechanical devices from 
your own design (e.g., hydraulic 
pump). 

8. Design buildings, boat*, toys, 
equipment, ot automobiles. 

9. Design and construct* clothing. 

10. Design interiors of rooms and 
buildings • 



ERLC 



No Yes 



o 
o 



o 
o 



o 
o 



r 



When? 



00 
0) 



0) 
50 



o <h Was this part 

3 of a colle 

a u assignment 

U 



r 4 



B 3 



No Yes 



o o o o 

{ 

f 

o o o o 

o o o o 

o o o o 

o o o o 

o o o o 

o o o o 

© o o o 

o o o o 

o o o o 
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that you did not engage in the activity by narking "No," go on to the 
next question. 

If you engaged in a listed activity more than once, describe the one that you 
feel achieved the most recognition. 



Have you 
ever sold 
any of these 
products? 
If "Tee," 
answer rows 
at right. 

Ho Yes 



Geographical area 
from which you, 
drew your customers. 



5 o 

a r-i 

3 y 

« O 



U CO 

o u 
m 

>s 

•H O 
O 

a 

<u o 

3 £ 



a) 
cd 

CO 



CO 

H 6, 
o o 



§ e 

•h ty 



Type of product 
(ceramics, etc.). 



Numbers of times 
you sold similar 
items before you 
applied to graduate 
school. 



0) 

g 



i 



0) 

> 

I 

is 



00 
•H 

<U 
I 

X 

a 



2 

O 
0) 

d 



O O Q O 



O O O O O 



o o o o 



o o o o o 



o o o o 



o o o o o 



o 



© 



O ' o o o 
© o o o 



o o o o o 



o o o o 



o o o o 



o o o o o 



o o 



o o o o 



o o o o o 



O O 

o o 



o o o o 

o O O O 



o o o o o 
o o o o o 



o 



o 



o o o o 
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Section IV A A 

This section deals with certain special paid or unpaid activities such as jobs, 
volunteer work, military activities that you may have engaged in and/or offices 
you may hsve held during college or before applying to graduate schc.l. Please 

i • 

f _ . 

= \ k . ; 

1* Have you held a job that taught you an important sl^ill? 

i * • 

2. Have you received a job promotion for outstanding performance? 

3* Have you hfd major responsibility for another person (e.g., custodial 
care, emergency squad, parenting)? 0 

4. Have you held a position in a group that tried to influence social institutions? 

» 

5. Have you been an active member of a group in which you had to interact closely 
with other people (e.g., youth counseling, camp counseling, church activities, 
community organizations)? 

6. Have you supervised a group of volunteers (e.g., in a political campaign, * 
neighborhood program for children, church organizations)? 

- 

7. Have you raised or managed money for an organization or project (e.g., community 
fund drive, served as treasurer of a club)? 

8* Have you won an athletic award? 

9* Have you patfcicipated ^n athletics (e.g., coached, managed, or played on a team 
or in a tournament)? 

10. Have you been elected to a major class office (e.g., president, vice president, 
treasurer)? 

11. Have you been appointed or elected a member of a college-wide student group, 
such as student Council or student senate? * t 

12. Have you been an elected officer in a community social group? 
13* Have you served on "k student-faculty committee? 



* 



blacken completely one circle next to your answer for each question. If 
you mark afty "Yes" answers, pUase fill in the requested information in 
terms of the activity or role that ^ou feel is most significant. 



Yes 



o o 



o o 



o o 



© o 



o o 



© o 



,' o o 



o o 



o o 
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If you marked ,f Yes," please 
fill in the 



Nature of skill 



Position you were prompted to 



Nature of responsibility 



Nature of group 
e 



Nature of groyp 



Nature of group 



Name of organization or project 
Name of sport or activity & award 



Name of sport or activity & nature of 
participation ** 



Position held 



Position held 



Club or organization 



Connittee 



11 
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Section IV (cont'd.) 



14. Have' you served as a research or laboratory assistant either in college 

or outside of college? 

< 

15. Have you served as a tutor for someone? 



16. Have you started your own business? 

17. Have you actively participated in a college, community, or religious 

service org^ization or program (e.g., served as chairman of a charity 
drive)? 



18. Have you participated in any activities in the arts, humanities, or 
sciences that were not covered by this questionaire? 



r 




< 



No Yes 
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If you marked "Yes,'* please 
fill in the . ♦ • • 



© o 



Content area 



o o 



Subject 



o o 



Type of business 



o o 



Sponsoring organization # 



o o 



Acti v ity or achievement 
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Section V 



Please choose up to three experiences that you consider highly significant in your 
preparation for graduate study/ or that gave you the greatest sense of accomplishment 
whether or not they appear in the preceding list£. Their, please answer the following 
questions for each one. 

Accomplishment 1 

1. Briefly describe the experience, ^providing specific details about where and when 
it occurred and how and why it~*was initiated. 



2. What skill(s), competence (s), knowledge, or op#c^ial accomplishment^) resulted 
from the experience described above? 



3. Can yoti give any evidence of the quality or level of attainment that this 

achievement represents (e.g., prize, certificate, letter, recognition, impact 
on individuals)? ' r* 



rJtrZw 



4. What makes. the skills, competence, or^Jtrfowledge resulting from tne experience 
or any aspect of the experience relevant or prerequisite to your graduate 
educational goal? 



+ 



5. Give the names and locations of those individuals that are acquainted with your 
work in this aiea. 



Section V (cont'd,) A-17 

♦ * \ 

Accomplishment 2 

> 

# 1. Briefly describe Che experience, providing specific details about where and 
when it occurred and how and why it was initiated. 



2. What ski 11(8) , competence (s), knowledge, or fecial accomplishment (s) resulted 
from the experience described above? * f 



3. Can you give any evidence? of the quality or level of attainment that this 

achievement represents (e.g., prize, certificate, letter, recognition, impact 
on individuals)? \ 



— — '—f — : — • — ; — 

4. What makes the skills, competence % or knowledge resulting from the experience 
or any aspect of the experience relevant or prerequisite to your graduate 
educational goal? 



5. Give names and locations of those individuals that are acquainted with your 
work in this area* ^ 
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Accomplishment 3 

I. Briefly describe the experience, providing specific details about where and 
when it occurred and how and why it was initiated. 



2. What skilKs), competence ( s) , knowledge, or special accomplishment(s) resulted 
from the experience described above? 



3. Can you give arty evidence of the quality or level of attainment that this 

achievement represents (e.g., prize, certificate, letter, recognition, impact 
on individuals)? )* 



4. What makes^the skills, competence. or knowledge resulting from the experience 
or any aspect of the experience relevant or prerequisite to your graduate 
educational goal? 



5. Give names and locations of those individuals that are acquainted with your work 
in this area. 



Evaluation of the Inventory of Activities and Accomplishments 

W4 want to make this survey as accurate and fair as possible. You could help 
us do this if you spend a few minutes looking back over the questionnaire with 
the following questions in mind: (1) How do you feel about the whole 
questionnaire? (2) Here there any questions tnat caused you trouble because 
they were unclear, difficult to answer, or asked for Retails you could not 
provide? (3) Did any of the instructions cause you problems because they were 
unclear or confusing? 

/ 

1, Did you understand the purpose of the Inventory? 

° Yes - © Only generally, but I 

- „ fc was not sure how it would 

© No, not really a be used, 

2, About how long did it take you to complete the survey? 

minutes \ 

3, If you were filling out the questionnaire as an applicant to graduate school, 
would you consider the time needed to complete it to be time well spent? 

° Definitely \ © No, with reservations 

° Yes, vith reservations ° Definitely not 

Comments: 



4. Would you like to have a survey like this available as part of routine 
application procedures? 



© Definitely 9 No, with reservations 

Yes, with 
Comments: 



© Yes, with reservations © ^Definitely not 



5, Do you feel that the inventory allows yof to present an accurate picture of 
your activities and accomplishments? 



Yes ° -No 

Comments: 



9 
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6* In the space below please list the item number of any question that caused 
you trouble, Indicate ttu naturfe of the trouble; and provide any comments 
about how to improve the l jest ion. 

Nature of Problem 
(check as many as apply) 



4f 

Item 
number 


Unclear 


- 

Hard 
to 

answer 


Asked for 
details that 
were bird 
« to remember 


Comments 




o 


o 


o 






o 


o 


o 






o 


o 


o 






o 


o 


o 


r 




o 


o 


o 






o 


- o 


o 


■ ^ 




o \ 


o 


o 






Q 


. o 


o 






<n 


© 


o 






o 


o 


o 





A 



7. Did any of the instructions create problems for you? If so, please list 
the page and section, and describe the problem (e.g., confusing, unclear, 
etc.). Any suggestions fur Improvements would be especially welcome. 

Page/Section Problem ^ 



i 

8. Would you b? willing to be Interviewed about the inventory by an ETS staff member? 
o Yes o No- 

If yes, how can we contact you? — 

Address : . ' 

- — p . 



Phone number: 



J 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 




PRINCETON. N.J. 08S41 



609-911-9000 

CABU-tOUCTUTtVC 



April 2, 1979 



Dur Graduate Student: 



J 



Within the 'mat far wraths you completed an inventory of 
your actlvitiee ind -ccompliahmente In your pre-graduate school 
years. Wow, as % • Indicated then» we would Ilka to find out 
what you have bain doing In your first yaar of g r ad u a ta s tu d y 
and your views oi how such you hava galnad f roai your program 

Tha ultimate goal of this projact la to develop waya 
for students applying to graduata school to tall graduata 
aalaction committees about tha Important experiences and accomplish- 
ments thay hava had. Wa baliava that this would maka graduata 
admieeloue falrar and bat tar attunad to today 9 a society* Would 
you plaaaa halp ua by apandlng a faw minutes In completing this 
questionnaire and returning it In tha envelope that accompanies 
it? We, would appreciate your help very much* ^ 




Joan Knapp 

Lan Balrd 

Pre J act Director a 



Plaaaa fill in your: 



University: 



i=a . 

Pleas* 6 fill itl your; 

Name: 

University x 



What kind of graduate program have you attended this' year? 
[] a. Biology (Answer #2 and skip #3 and #4) 
'(] b. English (Skip #2 and #4 and answer #3) 
[] e. Psychology (Skip #2 and #3 and answer #4) 

Which of the following best descries your Intended area of 
specialisation within Biology? 

[7 a* General Biology 

* [ 1 b ♦ Botany 

[] c. Zoology 

[] d. Plant PhysioiQgy 

[] e. Animal Physiology 

[] f. Molecular Biology (e.g. biochemistry, biophysics » and/or 

r biometrics) 

[] Cell Biology 

[] h. Marine Biology 

[] 1. Axctlc Biology 

[] J. , Population Biology (e.g. ayf emetics, environmental biology, 
and /or ecology) 

U k. jjtoyelopmental Biology (e.g, embryology and/or genetics) 

[] 1. MltYoblology 

[] m. Other (Specify): 

Which of the following best . describes your Intended area of 
specialisation within English? y 



[] 


a. 


Old or Middle English 




n 


h. 1 


Renaissance or Seventeenth Century-British 


[} 


e* 


Restoration or Eighteenth Century-British 


n 


•d. 


Romantic - British ' 






e* 


Victorian - British 




ti 


f. 


American - Before Civil \w* 




u 


§• 


American - Clvjtl War to We 


ild War I 


i) 


h* 


Twentieth Century * BritiJ 




[] 


i. 


Comparative Literature 




[j 


5- 


Linguistics 
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(Continued) 

[] k. Composition and Rhetoric 

[] 1. Folklore 

[] ft, Creative Writing 

[] n. Literary Crltldea 

M ©♦ Minority or Ethnic Literature 

[] p. Other (Specify): c 



WMch of the following beet deacrlbea your Intended area of speciali- 
sation within Psychology? ' 

[] al Clinical 

[] b. Cognitive 

[] c. Counseling 

U d. Developmental 

[) e. Educational 

[] f. Experimental, Comparative, or Physiological 

[] g. Meaaurement ^£ v, 

[]MK^9rganaiational, Personnel 

[J 1. Personality 

[] J. School 

[] k. Social 

[] 1. Other CEpeclfy) : 



What la your eventual graduate degree objective in your current field? 

[] a. Non-*fegree study 

[] b. Master's (M.A.. M.S. , M.Ed. , etc.) 

*[] c. Intermediate (such as Specialist) 

[] d. Doctorate (Ph.D., Ed.D.) 

f] e. Doctorate (D.iU) 

[] f. Doctorate (D.Psy.) 

[] g. Postdoctoral study 

[] h. Other (Specify)* * 



128 
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(Continued) 



[] 


m. 


[] 


b. 


[] 


c. 


f 1 
1 J 


A 

W • 


[] 


e. 


[] 


f. 


[) 


g. 


[] 


h. 


[] 


i. 


[] 


i. 


[] 


k. 
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6* What kind of position do you hope to hold on completion of graduate 
scuool? If you are considering more than one, nark one first 
preference. 

Postdoctoral fellowship 

Teaching or administration in elementary or secondary school 

Teaching in junior college 

Teaching in a four-year college or university 

University research and teaching 

College or university administration 

Research in industry or with non-profit organization or 
Institute 

Self-employed professional practice / 

Professional practice with a clinic, hospital, or agency 

Executive position (administrator, curator, etc.) in a 
non-academic organization including government 

Other (Specify): 



Approximately what overall grade average have you received for your 
graduate work to date? 

[] A 

[] b. A- 

[] c. Bf ^ 

[] d. B 

U e. B- 

[] t. C+ 

[] g. C 

[] h. C- or lower 

[] i. No grades 

* 

This question is concerned with skills and competencies within the 
fields of psychology, English, and biology. We would like your assess- 
ment of your present level of achievement, relative to other students 
with a similar amount of graduate training. In each box place a 
number from 1 to 5, using the scale shown below. 

1. Exceptionally well prepared 

2. Above average 

3. Average 

4. Below average 

5. No experience or does not apply 
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(Continued) 



a. Knowledge of literature in you*- area of specialization 

b. Familiarity with bibliographic techniques in your area 

c. Familiarity with various modes of criticism 

d. Knowledge of mathematical and/or statistical techniques 

e. Ability to gain insight into the problems of clients or patients 

f . Ability to use scientific instruments and apparatus 



g. Ability to use scientific method ^ 

h. Skill in conducting experiments with living things (e.g. plants, 



1. Ability it gain insight into the materials of your field 



[ ] 1. Knowledge of theoretical approaches in your discipline 

[ ] m. Ability to teach complex ideas to undergraduates 

[ ] n. Ability to Interpret research findings 

[ ] o. Knowledge or understanding of historical context 
out of whick literature evolve* 

[ 1 p, Reading knowledge of foreign language 



Which of the following have you done within the current academic year 
within your area of specialization? (Mark as many as apply.) \ 

[] a. Attended one or more meetings of a scholarly or professional 
• society 

I] b. Subscribed^ to two or more scholarly or professional journals 

I] c. Been author or coauthor of a paper accepted for presentation 
at a meeting of a scholarly or professional society 

[] d* Been author or coauthor of a paper submitted for publication 
to -a scholarly or professional Journal 

[] e. Been author or coauthor of a pepet accepted for publication 
by a scholarly or professional Journal 

[] f . Been author or coauthor of a fiction piece 

[] g. Wrote an article for e popular magazine 

[] h. Directed or produced an actual dramatic production 

[I i. Prepared a detailed proposal or plan for a dissertation, 
master's thesis 9 or other major research project 





j. 
k. 



Ability to design original research studies 
Ability to evaluate research studies 
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9. (continued) 



[] 


J. 


Carried out an independent research project 


r 1 
I J 


1- 
K* 


Carried out a research project in collaboration with 
another student or a faculty member 


[J 


1. 


Bad teaching responsibility for one or more sections of 
an introductory undergraduate course 


r 1 
I J 


m* 


Had teaching responsibility for one or more sections of 
an advanced undergraduate course 


[J 


ti« 


Conducted a section of an undergraduate class on one or 
several occasions 


[] 


o. 


Frequently advised or tutored other graduate students in 
your field 


[] 


P- 


Assisted in editing of text or preparing of bibliographic 
material for a book 


[] 


q- 


Programmed a computer to analyze research data 


[] 


r. 


Prepared a course syllabus 


[] 




Entered a literary or scientific contest or competition 


[] 


t. 


Won a literary or scientific contest or competition 


r ] 


u • 


Wor K.£Q m int^mfid. OT did A T^l F J^l"*^^ tfMtm nn fa'lHo flio firmlrnna 

of the campus 


[] 


V. 


Designed and built a piece of laboratory equipment 


[] 


V. 


Learned to operate or maintain a piece of electronic 
equipment ' 


[] 


X. 


Other (Specify): 



\ 



10 t In addition to the above, if you wish, please use the space below to, 
cite other accomplishments vithlji and outside your area of speciali- 
zation. If additional space is heeded, please write on the back. 

a. - * 



b. 



-I J J. Thank you 



Distribution of Scores- on Social Service-Organizational Activity Scale 



RELATIVE^ AOJUSTED CUMULATIVE 
ABSOLUTE FREQUENCY )FREOUENCY ADJ FREQ 
FREUJENCY < PERCENT 1/ (PERCENT) (PERCENT J 







SCORE 
0 


50 


16.2 ' 


16.2 


16.2 






1 


65 


21.1 


21 1 


37.3 






2 


47 


15.3 


15.3 


52.6 






3 


53 


17.2 


17.2 


69. B 


• 












o 


t 




5 


27 


8.3 


8.8 


. 91.6 






6 


. 12 


3.9 


3.9 


95.5 


t 




7 


9 


2.9 




98.4 




r 


8 


3 


1.0 


C 


99.4 






9 


2 


0.6 


0.6 


100.0' 






TOTAL 


OB 


100.0 


100.0 




NEAN 

NUDt 

KUKIUMS 
HINIXUf v 


2.565 
1 .000 
-0.029 
0.0 


STO EW 
STO DW 
StfcWN'tSS 
•UXIMtM 


0.115 
2.014 
0.6B1 
9.000 


MEDIAN 

VARIANCE 

RANGE 


2.330 
4.058 
9.000 
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Distribution of Scores on Scientific-Technical Scdle 



REL ATI VE> ADJUSTED CUMULATIVE 
ABSOLUTE FREQUENCY FREQUE NCY ADJ FREQ 
FREQUENCY ( PERCENT ) (PERCENT) (PERCENT) 



SCORE 
0 


63 


20.5 


20.5 


20.5 


1 


4 6 


14.9 


14.9 


35.4 


2 


44 


14.3 


14.3 


49. 7 


3 


.* ' 


!2.7 


12.7 


6?. 3 


4 


4 7 


1^.3 ' 


. 15.3 


77.6 


' 5 


30 


9.7 


9.7 


87.3 


6 


19 


6.2 


6.2 


93.5 


7 


13 


4.2 


4.2 


97.7 


8 


6 


1.9 


1.9 


99.7 


10 


1 


0.3 


0.3 


100.0 


TUT AL 


as 


100.0 


■ 1O.0.0 





2. '66 ST D EM? s 0.127 NEOIAN 2.526 

WDk 0.0 STD D TV , 2.227 • VARIANCE 4.961 

AURTUMS -0.53? SKEWNESS 0.500 RANGE 10.000 

HINIHUN 0.0 MAXlMlM 10.000 
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Distribution of Scores on Artistic Scale 






I" 


RELATIVE 


AO J1JK TFfl 


• 

• 

CUMULATIVE 




AB SOLUTE 


FREQUENCY 


FREQUENCY 


AD J FREQ 


, frequency 


(PERCENT) 


(PERCENT") 


I PERCENT ) 


bCORE 






4 r 




0 


!0I 


3?. 9 




" - 32.0 


1 


58 


?Z.\ 


22 m 1 
C C • A. 


5*. 9 


2 


5? 


16.9 


lf># 9 


71.8 


cy 3 


?9 


\ 9.* 


^ • ~ 


J 

B1.2" 




2B 




9.1 


90.3 




18 


5.3 . 


5.B 


96.1 




9 


2.9 


2.9 


99 • 0 


7 


3 


1.0 


1.0 


I 00 • 0 


TOTAL 


♦08 


100.0 


100.0 




MO 


E 


0.101 


1E0IAV 


1.279 


STO 


DfV 


1.780 


VARIANCE 


3.170 


S<EWNJSS 


0.916 


RANGE 


7.000 


NAXIM M 


7.000 
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Distribution of Scores on Literary-Expressive Scale 



RELATIVE 

AB HJLUft ^REQUE^CY 
FREtUENCY (PERCENT) 



SCORE j 

0 8« 27.3 

1 *5 14.6 

2 53 17.? 
3* 40 13.0 
« 40 13.0 

5 16 5.2 

6 20 6.* 
.7 8 2.5 

8 2 0.6 

TOTAL 100.0 

_ » 

2.282 STO tW 0.11? 

0.0 STO 0(V 2.052 

-0.*89 SKEWNtSS 0.6*0 • 

0.0 MAX IH W 8.000 



ADJUSTED 


CUMULATIVE 


FREQUENCY 


AOJ F RE 3 


(PERCENT) 


(PERCENT 1 


r 

27.3 


27.3 


I*. 6 


/ <t I . 9 


I 7 *y 
I f • C 




13.0 


7?.l 


1 J • VI 




5.2 


90.3 


6.5 


96.8 


2.6 


99.* 


0.6 


100.0 


100.0 








MEDIAN 


T.972 


VARIANCE 


♦ .210 


RANGE 


8.000 

i 
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Appendix D 



Median Scores of Groupings of Stuaents on Accomplishment Scales 







LE 


A 


Scale 8 

ST 


SS 


1. 


By Field 












English , 


3.96' 


; .69 


.25 


1.43 




Biology 


1.42 


1.97 


3.89 


2.23 




Psychology 


1.55 


.86 


2.62 


3.03 


2. 


By Undergraduate GPA 


* 






- 




A 


2.20 


1.00 


2.00 


2.39 




A- 


1.84 


1.J2 


2.93 


2.12 




B+ and Below 


1.97 


1.56 


a 2.46 


2.69 


3. 


By Sex 












Male 


1.76 


.99 


3.18 


1*97 




Female 


2.19 


1.89 


1.96 


• 2.58 


4. 


By Racial Group 












Black 


2.33 


.92 


1.44 


3.92 




White 


1.95 


1.36 


2.82 


2.22 




Other ~~\ 


1.95 


1.00 


2.25 


1.86 


5. 


By Age 












22 and Below 


2.17 


1.28 


2.70 


2.15 




23-25 


1.83 


f.42 


2.73 


2.35 




26 and Above 


2.07 


1.03 


2.20 


2.65 



*LE » Literary Expressive, 
A « Artistic 

ST » Scientific Technical 
. SS * Social Service and 

Organizational Activity 
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t Appendix E 

Examples of Students 9 Self-Reported Accomplishments 

In the summer fcf 1976 I spent 2 1/2 months at the University Marine 

Laboratory. While there I took a graduate course in Invertebrate 

Embryology on the recommendation of the instructor, Dr. 

former director of the lab. Following the course, I did an independent 

research project with Dr. , also in the field of invertebrate 

development. 

* 

friendship/guidance of , just graduated with Ph.D. from 

Berkeley, 2 yrs. post-r'oc at . He was my psychology professor 
at who got me to work at and provided helpful suggestions 

at every point. (Personally I feel an experienca such as this is worth 
more than a long list of accomplishments though your form doesn't really 
allow for these. A person in ar field who believes in you for whatever 
reason is worth more than .a long list of accomplishments.) 

* 

Worked for 2 years as a student assistant for a professor in the biology 
department (at — junior and senior years). I wanted to have a job 
and much preferred one in the department in which I was studying. The 
work was focused on Herbarium related studies and use of computers in that 
area and other areas in biology. 

* 

During two summer vacations and one spring break in high school I helped 
my brother gather data for his. doctoral research in Medina, N. Dakota on 
the Pintail. It was initiated out of interest in his research and an 
excuse to visit with my brother and his wife. 

Participant in Earthvatch expedition to Great Basin Desert , Nevada, June 76. 
Assisted ecologists carrying out field research — zoological and botanical. 
Good experience observing field work first hand. 

* 

I am the parent of a daughter who is now five years old. For her first 
three years I devoted myself to her care on a full-time basis. 

* 

I was co-editor of The literary 'magazine at College, 

during the 1976-1977 and 1977-1978 school years. I was appointed because i 
of superiority as an English student there. * 

Folk-singing, alone and with a male friend, in coffeehouses, small bars, 
park festivals, etc. — the past couple of years — self- and mutually- 
initiated. Involved singing, guitar, piano, original compositions. 

* 

Undergrad. (Career Exploration Projects) 1-month internships; 
Paychiatrir Institute in Jan. 1974, doing occupational therapy with/ 
supervised by ; and at the V.A. hospital and Commaaity 

Mental Health Center in , sponsored by Dr. 

, psychiatrist, Jan. 1975. 
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For two summers I have worked as a leasing agent for a large apartment 
complex. I took the job because it paid well and seemed interesting. 
My job mainly entailed greeting prospective customers over the phone and 
in person, show an apartment and possibly lease or take a deposit on the 
apartment. I worked in the summer of 1976 and 1977. / 

^ * 

President — Univ. of Special Olympics Program. Program was poorly 

managed when I first entered as a volunteer. I wanted to see things 
improve, as there is a great need for athletic programs for mentally 
handicapped. 

* 

Entrance in the National Society of Arts and Letters Annual Arts Competition. 
In 1978, the category was 1 mature, specifically, biographical novel. I 
was invited to enter the competition by the society. My partial biography 
was on the late Jean Despujols, French-American painter. 

. * 

I worked at , radio station, the student carrier-current station* 
I started in 1973 as an announcer /disc jockey and eventually served as 
program dir^fctor. From there I earned a job at a local radio station. 

/ * 

Writing a (play. The idea caw* when I was half -asleep, and I wrote down 
the plot./ I worked constrrly on it about* five months and completed it. 

* . 
For three summers I worked for University as a new student 

orientation leader. My duties included conducting campus tours; introducing 
students to the programs of the university, living in the dormitory as a 
counselor for orientation students and meeting with parents of new students. 

* 

The most significant eirr^rience has been teaching English as second 
language. I think most people should work after they get their bachelor 
degree (in their field of study). That gives them experience and a feeling / 
of what they will find when they finish graduate work. | L 

I 

Membership and leadership roles in a large sorority. I pledged the 
sorority at the beginning of my soph. year. • I was able to participate in 
many activities including narticipating on championship intramural teams 
and served on the executive council and in the offices of recording secretary 
and scholarship chairman, as well as athletic director. 

* 

Getting through the army with some sense of individuality and self- 
confidence 19V2-1975, I joined because I was broke. 

* 

Did a bachelor's honors thesis during my senior year at College 
(1974-1975). Studied the effect of amphetamines on learning behavior 
in goldfish. 

A poem ("Ode to a Pair of Workboots") I wrote as a junior in college won 
the Award for best poem by an undergraduate in the Spring, 

1977, issue of "Rectangle 11 , a national publication of 

English Honor Society. I wrote and submitted the work cm £y own, and it 
was published three months lar^r. ^ 
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CUE ftOABD UftAXCH 
U PORTS OF A TftOWICAL NATUBB 



Boldt, ft. ft. Coaparlaon of a Bayaalan and a 

Ckaaut Squaraa Method of Educational 
Prediction, CtEB No. 70-3P, Juna 
1975. 

Caaaball, J, T* and Balchar, L* ft* 4 
ftord Aaaoclatlona of Studanta at 
Fradoalnaatly Whit a and Prataalnantly - 
flack Collagaa. GEEE No. 71-6P, 
Dacaabar 1975. 

CaajabaU, J* T. and D onion, T. P. Ealatlon- 
ahip of tha Flgura Location Taat to 
Cholca of Graduata Major* CtEB No. 
75-7P, ftouaabar 1980* 

Car la on, A* 1*; Ballly, ft* ft*; Mahooay, M* 
ft.; and Caaaarly, P. L* Tba 
Davalopaant and Pilot Taatl&g of 
Crltarlon Eating Scalaa. GKEI No. 
73-ir, Octobar 1976* 

Car la on, A. ft*; Evana, P*ft*; and Kuykandall, 
II* M. Tha Faaalblllty of Coanon 
Crltarlon Validity Studlaa of tha GEE* 
GEEB No. 71- IP, July 1974* 

Doalon, T* F* An Exploratory Study of tha 
Implication* of Taat Spaadadnaa** 
GEEB No. 7S-9P. March 1980. 

Doalon, T* P.J Ballly, E* E*; and McKaa, J* 
0* ftmlouuant ^f a Taat of Global 
va. Art leu la tad Thinking: Tha Plgura 
Location Yaat. GEEE No* 74-9P* Juna 
197$. ~- 

Ecktarnacht, G* Altaraata Mathoda of 
Equating GEE Advanced Taata. GEEB No* 
•9-lf, Juna 1974* 

Echttraacht, C. A Coaparlaon of Varloua 

Itua Option Weighting Schanaa/y- — 
ftota aa tha Varianeaa of Satirical^ > 
Darlvad Optiaa Scoring Valghta* 
GEEB So* 71-17P, Pabruary 1975* 

Echtaraaeht, C* A Quick Mathod for 
Datandalag Taat Elaa. GEES fto. '0-8F, 
July 1974* 

Sanaa, P. ft* Tha CEE-Q Coachlng/Xnat ruction 
Study* GEEB fto* 71-3aP, Saptaabar 
1977. 

Praaarlekaan, ft* and Hard. If* C* Davalop- 
aeat of Maaauraa 'for tha Study of 
Creativity. GEIH fto* 72-2P, Juna 
1973. 

Laving, II* V* and Draagou, P* Appropriata- 
aaaa Naaaurannat with Aptltuda Taat 
lata and Ealaatad Paraaatart. 
Gftftft Ha* 73-3P, March 19S0. 



McPaak, M*; Altaan, ft* A*; wallaark, M*; acd 
Vlngaraky, B. C* An Invaatlgatloo of 
tha Faaalblllty of Obtaining Additional 
Subacoraa on tha GEE Advancad 
Psychology Taat* GEEE No* 74-4P, April 
1976. - 

Pika, L* Iapllclt Guaaalng Strataglaa of GEE 
Aptltuda Exnalnaaa Claaaif lad by Ethnic 
Group and Sax* CtEB No. 7 WOP, Juna 
1980. 

Povara, D* E*; Swlnton, S«; Thayar, D. ; 
and Tataa, A* A Factor Analytic 
"H^M&lftatlon of St van Exparlaantal 
Analytical Itaa Typaa* GEEE fto* 
77-iP, Juna 1971* 

Povara, D. E.; Sainton* 8* S*; and Carlaon, 
A* E* A Factor Analytic Study of 
tha GEE Aptltuda Taat* GEEE fto* 
7W1F, Saptaabar 1977* 
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Eallly, ft* ft* and Jackaon, ft. Effacta 
of Saplrlcal Option Weighting on 
Bali ability and Validity of tha GEE* 
GEEE No* 71-97, July 1974* 



%allly, ft* ft* Pactora In Graduata Studant 
Facforaanca. GEEB Mo* 7i-»2P, July 
1974* 

ftock, ft* A* Tha I dant If lea t Ion of 
Population Modaratora and; Thalr 
Effact on tha Prediction of Doc tor at* 
Attalnaant* GEES fto* a9-6bP, Pabruary 
1975. 

ftock* D* A. Tha "Taat Chooaar'i A ftlffarant 
Approach to a Pradlctlon Valghtlng 
Schaaa. GEEB Mo. 70-2P, Nova a bar 
1974. 

Sharon, A* t* Taat of Engllah aa a Poralgn 
Languaga aa a Modarator of Graduata 
Eacord Exaalnatlona Scoraa In tha 
Pradlctlon of Poralgn Studanta 9 Gradaa 
In Graduata School. GEEB No. 7 (HIP* 
Juna 1974. 

Swlnton, S. S. and Povara, D. E. A Factor 
Analytic Study of tha ftaatrur.turad 
GEE Aptltuda Taat. GEEE No. 77*6F, 
Pabruary 1980.' 

Ward, ft. C; Pradarlkaan, ft.| and Carlaon, 
S* S* Construct Validity of Fraa- 
ftaaponaa and , Machina-Scorabla Varalona 
of a Taat of Sclantlflc Thinking. 
GEEE fto* 74-8P, ftoaaabar 1978* 
a 

Hard, V* C* and Pradarlkaan, ft. A Study of 
tha Fradlctlva Validity of tha Taata 
of Sclantlflc Thinking, GEES No. 
74-oP, Octobar 1977* 
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